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Good Servants But Bad Masters 


OT that examinations are wholly bad; they have some 
merits but the seamy side is at the top, and they are 
wrong in that they prescribe the syliabus of work. 
When children are being prepared for examinations, the 
examination syllabus becomes the school syllabus. This 
may be good, but it is impossible for ali schools and for all 
children to work at the same level. It emphasizes the wrong 
things, for the most important subjects for examination 
purposes are those which are most examinable, and these 

are not necessarily the most important in reality. 
Examinations are like fire—they are good servants but 

bad masters. 

Dr. Ballard, Inspector for London (England) Education Authority 
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SEAT-WORK MATER:AL 


My NEV!’ CATALOGUE (No. 15) shows dozens of new numbers in Seat Work Material of great 
éducational merit, and many useful practical books on Sense-Training, Projects and Games. 
Be sure you have and use your copy. 


Reduced Prices on Dennison’s Crafts and 


Dictionaries ' 
Seé that your school has an up-to-date P rojects Course 
Dictionary—-an investment that gives { For all schools, all grades, Complete in 
big returns. four large volumes. 
9 = 
oe a sib ——— ional Money refunded if: you do not find it 
(1929 Rdition ) ts worth many times its cost. 


: Price, $2.00 (Post 25c) 
Webster's Collegiate 
In three bindings, $6.00, $7.25 and $8.75 


Winston’s Simplified ; i ; 
Price $5.00 and $7.50 Hallowe’en Supplies 
° Decorations Entertainments, etc. should 
Concise Oxford | Ei ' 
(New Edition) Price $2.25 be ordered at once. 


F. E. OSBORNE "Sprit nous Calgary, Alta. 


FUR COAT VALUES 


Unequalled in Canada 


Never before have Holt, Renfrew of Winnipeg offered such a comprehensive 
selection of outstanding Fur.Coat Values as they have prepared for this year. 
Distinctive in style—the utmost in quality—every Holt, Renfrew Fur Coat offers 
the greatest value obtainable no matter what price you wish tv: pays Do net 
hesitate—our 90-year-old reputation for fair dealing is your ‘assurance’ ‘of 
satisfaction, 


HUDSON SEAL (Self Trimmed), MUSKRAT $189.50 to $250 


Misses’ Sizea. .. .. s 5. $265 to $325 CHAPAL SEAL (Self. Trimmed), 
Misses’ Sizes $79.50 to $110 
Women’s Sizes... 0... $97.50 to $125 


Alask Tri 
PERSIAN LAMB: (Alaska Sable Trim- a ere $97.50 to $125 
shed) . sass +. $325 to $385 $110 to $145 


All Other Coats Higher and Lower Priced at Similar Reductions 


Women's Sizes, Self and Alaska Sable 
Trimined ’ «$295 to $385 


Write Today stating your preference 
in fur and price; stating height and 
i¢ at your service on the purchase of size. Send bank or business reference 
a.fur coat: Full Naictieaars on. re- and we will be pleased to submit frez 
quest. No interest charges or storage of charge ea selection of coats for your 

| to pay. approval. 


HOLT, RENFREW & CO. LTD. 


Canada’s Largest Furriers, Established 1837 
WINNIPEG ~ - - MANITOBA 
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fiom to Study 


R. 8S. Sheppard, M.A., B. Educ. 


Selecting Courses 


N entering high school or at least on enter- 
O ing his second year at high school the pupil 
should have decided whether he intends to enter 
University later or whether he desires to enter 
Normal School. Certain subjects (Art and Geo- 
graphy) are necessary if the pupil desires to enter 
Normal and are not required if a University career 
is planned. On the other hand credits in certain 
Languages, Sciences, Mathematics are necessary 
for University Entrance whereas different options 
may be chosen in case Normal only is required. The 
pupil in doubt and the pupil who may later take a 
University course should choose those units that 
will not only give credit towards the University 
requirements but also give admission to Normal 
School. If in doubt the pupil should discuss this 
_ with the principal or some one who is in a posi- 
tion to give good, sound advice. 


Text-Books 


Each pupil should have his own text-books in 
whatever subjects he is studying. He should also 
have a good dictionary because he frequently 
meets words with which he is not familiar. (He 
should use the dictionary). In studying his text- 
books the pupil should study units of work rather 
than a certain number of pages. Frequently maps, 
charts, diagrams are inserted in a text; full use 
should be made of these, as in many cases a large 
amount of reading is synopsized in a diagram. 


Do not forget that there is an index at the end 
of your text which may help you to find certain 
information. In many English text-books there 
are good notes at the back of the text; these notes 
used in conjunction with a dictionary enable the 
student to understand the passages in the book 
better. 

Speed in Reading 

Most pupils do not read as rapidly as they 
should. Experiments show that fast reading is 
better than slow reading. You learn more from 
each page when you read rapidly than when you 
read slowly to say nothing of the fact that in 
reading fast you cover more pages. In reading 
rapidly you receive several words at a glance and 
thus take-in the material in thought units rather 
than word units. Hence pupils should aim to in- 
crease their speed of reading. 


Similar remarks can be made regarding work in 
Mathematics. Thorndike has shown conclusively 
that the pupils who work most rapidly make the 
fewest mistakes. Hence when studying pupils 
should concentrate on their work. ‘Work while 
you work, play while you play.” 


Pupils must, however, be on guard when at- 
tempting to read rapidly that they do not read 
carelessly. 


How to Memorize 

As meaningful material is easier to memorize 
than nonsense material it is advisable to get the 
central idea of the undertaking before trying to 
memorize it. 

If the piece to be memorized is not too long 
it is advisable to use the “whole method” of 
memorizing. If it is learned piece by piece there 
are a large number of connection bonds formed 
that have to be broken. 

The following points should be kept in mind 
in studying: 

' 1. Relate the new material to what you already 
know. 

2. If possible before starting to memorize, ar- 
range the material into some logical sequence. 

3. Learn with the intention of retaining. Un- 
less you have a determination to remember the 
facts will soon fade from your memory. 

4. Having learned a certain selection or rea- 
soned out a certain problem it is advisable to re- 
call the material and repeat it orally from time 
to time. 

5. Visual images frequently help one to 
memorize. 

6. Hard work is frequently necessary in memor- 
izing and must be done. 

7. Having studied for half an hour or forty- 
five minutes on a subject give the brain a few 
minutes rest before starting a new subject. 

8. As most forgetting takes place within the 
first twenty-four hours after learning it is essen- 
tial that the work should be reviewed from time 
to time and mastered afresh. 

9. In learning it is advisable to learn the data 
more thoroughly than that necessary for im- 
mediate recall. 


Thinking 

The ability to think is one of the outstanding 
traits which distinguish man from the lower 
animals. Much school work consists of some kind 
of thinking or problem-solving. In thinking out a 
problem the following suggestions should be used: 

1. Recall what information you can regarding 
similar problems. 

2. Analyze the problem into its parts and think 
on one part at a time. 

3. Always check or verify your solution. 


Interest 
_ Pupils should be interested in their work. There 
is hardly any limit to what a human being can ac- 
complish if only he is sufficiently interested. 
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SPROTT’S FAMOUS 


are made from the best : 
Steel in the World—by Ex- ° 
pert Workmen—to suit the 


exacting requirements Of , 
Nos. 1 and 2 are recommended for school use. Your stationer has them 





TALEN THREE out of FIVE TEACHERS have it. 
Let. us know where your gift lies. Our 
Free Test will show just where we may help you to develop it. 
Please write for it and indicate your interest in (1) Story Writing; 
(2) Novel Writing; (3) Scenarios. 
Address ARCHIE McKISHNIE 


DIRECTOR SHAW SCHOOLS, LIMITED 
Bay-Charles Building, Toronto, Ont. 


Opportunities as Salesmen 


ARE you successful, ambitious and willing to work, but 
limited in your present position? 


The Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada has attractive 
openings throughout Canada offering great opportunities for 


advancement for men of education, ability and character to 
act as agents. No previous life insurance selling experience 
mecessary as every assistance is given to beginners. 


Write or apply personally to: 


Sun Life Assurance 


Company of Canada 
Head Office: Montreal 








When You Need Equipment 
The Best Costs No More 


——_——— —— ee! 












JOHNSTON’S MAPS, GLOBES 
AND CHARTS 


BRADLEY’S PRIMARY AND ART 
MATERIALS 


“PYRAMID” SLATE 
BLACKBOARDS 


“‘ASBESTOSLATE”’ 
BLACKBOARDS 


BLACKBOARD ACCESSORIES 


MISCELLANEOUS SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


QUALITY PROMPT SERVICE 


THEGEO. M. HENDRY ‘2; 


Educational Equipment and Supplies 
129 Adelaide St. W. TORONTO 2 


















Arithmetic 


Accuracy 
Pads 


Prepared by M. W. BROCK 


The purpose of these pads is to make 
all of the arithmetic period one hundred 
per cent profitable. There need be no 
time spent in copying exercises. Every 
minute of the lesson period can be 
devoted to the working of problems. 


These arithmetic exercises are based on the 
usual problem work of the grade for which 
they are designed. From the first page of 
exercises, there is a close relation between the 
problem work and general work for speed 
and accuracy. That the teacher may test the 
progress of his pupils easily, seven Test Sheets 
are included in each pad. In order that each 
exercise should come as a novelty to the pupil, 
the sheets have been turned face downwards 
before padding. 


Accuracy Pad for Grade VI 


Senior Third Classes................. 35 cents 
Accuracy Pad for Grade VII 

Junior Fourth Classes................ 35 cents 
Accuracy Pad for Grade VIII 

Senior Fourth Classes................ 35 cents 


Teachers’ Handbooks for each pad, containing 
exercises and answers, bound in cloth boards, 


eet Se ed 75 cents 


Thomas Nelson & Sons 
Limited 
77 Wellington St., W. 
TORONTO - 2 
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The following points indicate how interest may 
be maintained or increased by pupils: 


1. Have a definite object in view. Before start- 
ing a course or problem stop to consider exactly 
what you are going to try to accomplish. Having 
this in mind your interest will easily be main- 
tained. 


2. Stimulate your interest by thinking of re- 
mote incentives in addition to immediate ones. For 
example, in studying Latin or Algebra or any sub- 
ject that may not be very interesting, consider the 
benefit that will be derived in later years as a 
result of the effort. 


3. Remember that when you are at school, 
your school studies constitute your work from day 
to day and it is your duty to your parents, to your 
school, and to yourself to do your best work and 
be interested in all subjects. 


4. Interest in school work is sometimes inter- 
fered with because the pupil associates with 
those who are not interested in their studies. By 
so doing, other activities take the place of school 
work with the result that the pupil gradually gets 
behind in his work and thereby loses interest. 
Hence “choose associates who are congenial and 
who put school work first.” 


Using an Index in Your Text 

At the end of nearly every text-book there is an 
index in which a list of the important events and 
persons in the book is made in alphabetical order 
and after each is the page or pages on which re- 
ferences are made. In looking up any topic the 
pupil should refer to the index so that he may be 
reasonably certain to have noted all the points 
necessary. 

Using a Library 

While high school libraries may not be large 
compared to the library in a University, neverthe- 
less, the pupil should know something of its facili- 
ties and how to use them. 


1. He should get acquainted with the different 
departments in the library. He should know how 
to use the catalogue to find out if a certain book 
is in the library. 


2. He should familiarize himself with library 
regulations and follow them. 


3. The art of using a library properly is one 
of the essentials in life outside of school just as it 
is necessary in successful school work. 


4. When looking up a reference in the library 
it is advisable to make some notes on the subject 
under consideration. 


5. Give library books the proper care. 


Reviewing 


1. A well conducted review is essential in 
school work. By this review the pupil should be 
enabled to see the course as a completed unit and 
clear up any points that presented a difficulty at 
an earlier date. 


2. The review should include a certain amount 
of actual new learning. It should enable the pupil 
to discover a deeper significance to the facts al- 
ready learned. It should establish coherence and 
continuity between the parts of a course. 
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3. The review should stress the points where 
you are weakest. 


4. In a review the main points should be em- 
phasized rather than the details. Associated with 
this comes the ability to condense in as few words 
as possible the data that should be retained both 
for examinations and permanent use. , 


5. Work out review questions that illustrate 
different parts of the course that is being studied. 
This not only provides a good review but it en- 
ables the pupil to test or check himself as to 
whether he has grasped the course satisfactorily. 

6. It is frequently advisable to make a brief 
synopsis or outline of the course on cards or sheets 
of paper so that the course may be reviewed 
quickly. 


Where to Study 
Study Alone 


Some pupils form the habit of going to another 
pupil’s house to do their home work or review 
before an examination. My observations lead me 
to the conclusion that much time is wasted when 
pupils study together and in most cases I would. 
serene pupils to study by themselves at 

ome. 


When studying a pupil should try to be in a 
room where there are no distractions. If possible 
he should have a table to himself so that his 
books, etc., do not get misplaced. Use a hard 
backed chair. 


Examinations 


When an examination or series of examinations 
are given the pupils should reflect on the results 
obtained and get as much guidance from them as 
possible. If a low mark is obtained in any 
examination the pupil should ask himself “Why 
am I not making satisfactory progress in this sub- 
ject.” In most cases there are one or two rea- 
sons: 


1. The pupil is not applying himself as he 
should to his studies. 


2. He is attempting too many subjects for the 
Spun he has and for his ability to grasp the 
work. 


In some cases both these reasons account for a 
pupil’s poor standing. 


Health 


In order to study properly it is necessary to be 
in good physical condition. The pupil should take 
a reasonable amount of physical exercise every 
day. From four to six is probably the best time 
to secure this exercise. 


If the pupil feels sleepy about half past eight 
it might be wise to take a brisk walk for fifteen 
minutes and then return to his studies fresh. 

He should check that the room in which he 
studies is properly ventilated. 

Two hours concentrated study is far better than 
four hours “pretended” study. 
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KENWARD’S 


Shoe Repair Shop 
Dhased Customers 





NOTED FOR QUICK SERVICE 


For Better Grade Shoe 


Repairin 
P & PORTABLE 
‘PHONE 4265 Write for booklet on New Colors 
: Fe The M. Phillips Typewriter Co. 
Opposite Eaton’s Groceteria *PHONE. 5132 
10045 101a Ave. EDMONTON, Alta. 10418 Jasper Ave. EDMONTON, Alta. 











Two of the finest and largest Cafes in connection. 
All car lines pass both hotels. 


Your wife and children are always welcome and 
looked after if unaccompanied. 


SOME REASONS WHY 


HOTEL SELKIRK Velvet Ice Cream 


In BRICKS, BULK, DIXIES 
| Delightful for all Social Events 
YALE HOTEL Serve it and you please all 
Special designs made to order 
Are Desirable Places to Stay in Edmonton Visitors welcome to our new plant 


2 to 4 p.m. 
For appointments ’Phone 4424 


Both Hotels are situated in the Business District 


Rates are Reasonable 


THE 


E.C.D. Company 


LIMITED 
ROBT. McDONALD - Proprietor EDMONTON ALBERTA 
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Obituary 


The death, by accident of John M. Clin- 
dinin, B.A., will be a shock to the many mem- 
bers of the teaching profession who knew 
him as a fellow member in the profession 
for many years. Many members of the pro- 
fession who well remember him as a sym- 
pathetic and helpful teacher will also feel a 
sense of loss, for Mr. Clindinin was at one 
time principal of the New Norwood School 
in Edmonton, and also on the staff of Victoria 
High School, Edmonton, as well as principal 
of the Edmonton Technical School. Mr. 
Clindinin was a pioneer in that question 
which is so vital today—vocational education, 
—having taken special post-graduate work 
along this line at the University of Chicago. 
His practical service in this field is shown in 
the fact that he was instrumental in expand- 
ing the curricul a and accommodation of the 
Edmonton Technical School to include such 
departments as Motor Mechanics, Machine 
Shop Work, Printing, Vocational Dressmak- 
ing and Millinery, thus enabling the Edmon- 
ton Technical School to take a forward stride 
in giving students an opportunity to direct 
their education along the practical lines of 
their life-long trade, or vocation. To Mr. 
Clindinin also must go considerable credit in 
obtaining from the University of Alberta re- 
cognition of the work done in the Edmonton 
Technical School in certain courses by which 
students were allowed to enter the University 
without some of the usual academic require- 
ments—vocational credits being accepted in 
lieu of such, thus providing many students an 
avenue to higher learning, coupled with their 
practical knowledge and training. Mr. Clin- 
dinin was absent from the profession for a 
few years, previous to his engagement upon 
the staff of the Edmonton Technical School, 
participating in business, which undoubtedly 
fitted him admirably for such position and 
contributed to that practical viewpoint and 
understanding of the business world, which 
accomplished sc much. He later left the pro- 
fession permanently and finally located in 
Calgary as partner in a manufacturing con- 
cern. 


Mr. Clindinin was a graduate of Mount 
Allison University, New Brunswick, and also 
a specialist in Mathematics and Science. 


The passing of a man who has done so 
rmauch for education in Alberta, and especial- 
ly vocational and technical training, cannot 
help but leave a gap, for, even though Mr. 
Clindinin was nct actively engaged in the 
profession for the last few years, his kindly 
interest was always apparent, and yet per- 
haps the influence of his work may still be 
felt, ever widening out in that Vocational 
Guidance Problem which is slowly but surely 
coming to the fore. 
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Genth Annual Conference of the 
Canadian Ceachers’ Hederation 


T is difficult to do justice to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation Conference without leav- 
ing the false impression that it was chiefly a whirl 
of pleasure. Meeting on Sunday, July 7th, at 
Montreal, the delegates were banqueted, motor- 
toured and generally feted over the whole of 
southern Quebec. Three Rivers, Shawinigan 
Falls, Grand’mere, Lake St. John and the Sague- 
nay River were included in a route of great 
beauty and industrial interest. For the beauty, 
all were well prepared; but it was a surprise to 
most to find at so many points the evidences of 
industrialism at its best—beautiful cottages, com- 
munity houses and goif courses for the workers; 
and plants of the latest and most efficient design 
for production of cotton goods, pulp, paper and 
aluminum. 

A wonderful boat-trip, from Port Alfred down 
the Saguenay to the St. Lawrence and up that 
great river, brought the gathering to Quebec, 
where the major part of the business was trans- 
acted in the Provincial Legislative buildings. The 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, M. Cyrille 
Delage, was the official host in the city, and en- 
tertained the conference most handsomely on the 
Thursday evening at Kent House, within sound of 
the Montmorency Falls. 


Reports of Provinces 

Prince Edward Island—Speaking for the P. E. 
I. delegates, Mr. Braden Jelly reviewed the course 
of the negotiations between the teachers’ organi- 
zation and the Government. He gave ample proof 
that the disgraceful salary conditions are not due 
to general poverty but to indifference and over- 
centralized financing. How much the Island has 
to learn about the value of education is indicated 
by the fact that the following proposal of the 
executive of the teachers’ organization was re- 
jected. 


Minimum Salaries for Beginners 


Men— 
First alam, Neenee. 2. $650.00 
Second class license —...................... 522.70 
Third classe lidense’ 2 2 410.00 
Women— 
First class license? .ii.0 ici. 553.75 
Second class license oe... eee 450.00 
Third class license .......................--.......-- 341.25 


Mr. Jelly recounted the stages of the dispute 
leading to the Government’s promise to appoint 
a commission to investigate the whole educational 
system including teachers’ salaries. 

(The commission began its sessions on August 
23rd). 

Ontario—The Public School Men reported a 
useful change in the contract, whereby notice of 
termination or re-engagement must be given on or 
before June 15th. 

The Secondary teachers have brought into ef- 
fect a satisfactory plan of Group Insurance, limit- 
ed to $1,000, at reduced rates and without medi- 
cal examination. The men teachers constitute the 
group, 75 per cent of them being required to make 
the scheme effective. 
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TEACHERS! 
The Child’s Health is Governed 
Woodland Largely by Hygienic 


Surroundings 


Advise your Trustees of the necessity of provid- 


B tt ing some of the following :-— 
U er Moyer’s Sanitary Bubbler Fountain 
Stoneware Water Coolers 
Metal Water Coolers 
Paper Drinking Cups 
sine Towels oy oe 
oilet Paper and Holders 
IS GOOD BUTTER Enamelled Wash Basins 
Enamelled Water Pails 
Chemical Antifect Compound for Closets 
Disinfectant Fluids and Powders 
OED. School Brooms—Improved Style 
“BKM? Dustless Sweeping Compound 
Floor Dressing 


See the above in our No. 45 ‘‘Red Catalog.’’ A Copy 
will be supplied free upon request. 











That’s why thousands 


ieee) E. N. MOYER CO. LTD. 


Everything for the School 
10187 104th Street, EDMONTON 
WINNIPEG TORONTO SASKATOON 












PRESENTING— 
this incomparably Smart 


Modish and Exclusive 


Art Music Co. Ltd. 


FRATKIN BROS. 


Edmonton’s Leading Orthophonic, Victrola 
and Record Shop 


















Swansdown 
Multi-Occasion 
Coats 


Hand-tailored in the most 
marvelous manner of a re- 


markable English fabric of 


intriguing beauty. 


This beautifull fabric can be 
had in no other Coats but 
*‘Swansdown’ in this country. 












If it is Music and Printed we have it 


Old Genuine Violins, Strings, Etc. 
Victor Radios 
Gibson Mandolins, Guitars, Banjos in stock 
Leedy and Ludwig Drums 
Classical and Popular Music 





























Latest Dance Folios Latest Records 
Buscher Saxophones, Cornets, Etc. 
Teachers’ Music Supplies and Theory Books 











You'll love their magnificent 
furs—artistic stitching. 






Mail Orders our Specialty 
Write us for a Catalogue 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded 


Art Music Co. Ltd. 


10127 101st Street Edmonton 











EXCLUSIVE TO 





Thompson & Dynes 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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Manitoba—The report noted a decrease in num- 
ber of male graduates and male teachers general- 
ly, coupled with increasing difficulty in obtaining 
mature principals for Intermediate and High 
Schools. The provincial government is overhaul- 
ing the educational system by means of a new 
School Act. 


Saskatchewan—The Alliance reported success 
in securing a Board of Reference; clear definition 
in the School Act of legitimate reasons for dis- 
missal; nullification by law of teachers’ contracts 
from which clauses have been struck out; and 
provision for a meeting of teacher and boaid to 
discuss reasons for termination of the agreement, 
before the end of the school year, by request of 
either party. The political upset, fortunately, does 
not diminish hopes of a Superannuation Act in the 
immediate future, since all parties were pledged 
thereto at the session preceding the general elec- 
tion, and during the campaign itself. 

Alberta—Matters of provincial policy and 
activity familiar to our readers were fully dealt 
with in the report. : Mr. Barnett was given the op- 
portunity to enlarge on the conflict between legal 
decisions in the provinces. He showed the bear- 
ing of two decisions (from the New Brunswick 
and Saskatchewan Supreme Courts) upon an out- 
standing breach-of-contract case in Alberta, and 
pleaded strongly that the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation itself should, if necessary, carry through 
an appeal to a higher court, in order to obtain a 
sound judgment effective over all Canada. The 
matter was dealt with later by the Resolutions 
Committee, and the following was unanimously 
carried : 

“Resolved: That the Executive of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation with the concurrence of the 
affiliated organizations by mail, have power to 
appeal cases beyond the provincial courts to a 
higher tribunal.” 

British Columbia—The report gave great pro- 
minence to the Superannuation Act recently 
placed on the statute books of that province. 

Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick also 
brought news of interesting and promising de- 
velopments. 

Towards Greater Service With Economy 

The Canadian Teachers’ Federation justifies its 
existence—there is no doubt of that. It secures 
much interchange of information on matters that 
closely concern teacher-welfare, and such inter- 
change cannot but have its effects upon all. Again, 
it does much to promote mutual understanding 
and sympathy among the provincial bodies, and 
the need for these becomes very apparent when 
the delegates in conference deal with contentious 
matter. Most of all, the Canadian Teachers’ 
Federation is more than an empty name when it 
stands solidly behind a provincial organization 
fighting for a living wage. The Prince Edward 
Island delegates very feelingly told us so at the 
conference. 

On the other hand, the series of annual con- 
ferences, which for all practical purposes is the 
Canadian Teachers’ Federation, costs a great deal 
of money. Moreover, the Executive of the Federa- 
tion meets only for a very hurried session after 
the conference, and does nothing of particular 
note before the next conference elects a new 
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Executive. .Thirdly, the personnel of the Cana- 
dian Teachers’ Federation conference changes so 
rapidly that there seems to be little hope of its 
building an edifice of carefully planned, concrete 
and visible achievement. Finally, the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation is accumulating a comfort- 
able bank balance for which no use has yet been 
devised. 


These and other considerations have created 
uneasiness, and the President, Mr. C. W. Laidlaw, 
of Winnipeg, wisely opened the question of more 
efficient procedure, in his official report. After 
considerable discussion the Constitution and 
Policy Committee submitted the following: 

“Resolved: That the question of a change in 
the constitution of the Canadian Teachers’ Federa- 
tion be referred back to the various affiliated 
bodies by means of a ballot, as follows: - 

“(a) Are you in favour of an amendment 
to the constitution providing for conferences being 
called less frequently than once.a year? 

‘““(b) In the event of your organization voting 
in the affirmative, which cf the following pro- 
posals does it favour? Record vote by number 
in order of preference. 

“1. A Biennial Conference with the Executive 
functioning as at present: that is to say, the Execu- 
tive meetings to ve held at biennial conferences 
only and all other business between the Execu- 
tive members carried on, by mail. 

“2. A Biennial Conference with semi-annual 
meetings of the Executive. 

“3. A Biennial Conference and an Executive 
meeting in the intervening year. 

“4. A Biennial Conference with Eastern and 
Western Conferences in the intervening year.” 


The 1930 Conference 
The invitation of the Alberta Teachers’ Alli- 
ance was extended by Mr. A. J. H. Powell, Presi- 
dent, and very enthusiastically accepted. The 
conference will therefore meet next year in Ed- 
monton. 


Unofficial Delegates 

We cannot close without mention of the special 
guests of the Conference, Mr. H. J. B. Gough of 
Newfoundland; and Messrs. J. P. Garneau, A. B. 
Charbouneau and J. N. Miller of the Catholic 
Teachers’ Association of Quebec. Mr. Gough 
gave a brief, lucid address on the difficulties and 
obstacles which exist on his island as a result 
largely of church management of schools with 
its narcotic effect upon the consciences of rate- 
payers and government. 

The Quebec visitors gave us, in two languages, 
very sincere and pleasing assurances of their in- 
terest in the work of the Federation and of their 
desire to bring their association into affiliation 
with it. A resolution inviting them—and the 
Newfoundland teachers—to “come in’ was pass- 
ed unanimously. 


Other Resolutions 

Resolved: That the C.T.F. go on record as warning mem- 
bers throughout the Dominion against the activities of a 
certain type of canvasser endeavoring to dispose of alleged- 
ly indispensable equipment, such as text-books, maps, etc.” 

“Resolved: That notice of motion be given that the Con- 
stitution.be amended in such a manner as to provide that 
Ontario be allowed three members on the Executive of the 
CTF it but that the Province continue to exercise one vote 
only. 
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a (combination 


.. that makes them 
the standard of 
comparison 


The recommendations of eminent educators who 
know exactly the needs of the schoolroom...the 
facilities of the largest and best appointed estab- 
lishments for the manufacture of globes... more 
than one-half century of experience in producing 
globes for schoolroom use. . . plus the recognized 
skill in globe-map-making of G. W. Bacon & Co., 
Ltd., of London . . . this is the combination that 
makes Weber Costello globes the standard of 
comparison. 


Weber Costello Globes . . . for every school 
room requirement . ... include all information 
essential to an intelligent demonstration of geog- 
raphy and kindred subjects. Non-fading, clear, 
attractive, accurate—they serve better for teacher 
and for pupil alike 


i Address) Dept. G1040 for information fully de- 
pi scribing ‘and illustrating Weber Costello Globes 


and Maps for every schoolroom need. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
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Maps—Crayon 
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Blackboard—Globes 


Depositories in All Principal Cities of Canada 
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“Resolved: That this Conference welcomes the fact that 
at the present time thirty-nine nations have signed the Kel- 
logg Pact, and recommends that the C.T.F. urge the Cana- 
dian Government to assist, when opportunity arises, the pro- 
motion of the principle of the Pact.” 

“Resolved: That the C.T.F. memorialize all the Depart- 
ments of Education in Canada requesting: 

“1. That Canadian literature be used in all. our text- 
books and supplementary reading books in adequate 
amounts. ; 

“2. That portfolios of reproductions of Canadian pic- 
tures be prepared for wide distribution in our Canadian 
schools. 

“3. That a compilation of musical compositions (vocal 
and instrumental) by Canadian musicians be prepared for 
wide distribution in our Canadian schools. 

“4, That, in the preparation of such books and port- 
folios, the co-operation be requested of the Canadian Auth- 
ors’ Association, the Royal Academy and the Provincial Art 
Associations, the Faculties of Music of the various Cana- 
dian Universities, and the Canadian Teachers’ Federation.” 

“Resolved: That this Conference of the C.T.F. mem- 
orialize the Federal Government, requesting that Educa- 
tional Research be included among the duties of the Na- 
tional Research Council of Canada.” 

“Resolved: That the Secretary of the C.T.F. be in- 
structed to communicate with the Provincial Secretaries 
with a view to the accumulation of data setting forth the 
position of Cumulative Sick Leave in the various Pro- 
vinces, and that this information, when compiled, be sent 
to each Provincial Secretary.” 

‘““Resolved: That this Conference put on record its re- 
cognition of the courtesy shown by French-speaking officials 
and others in addressing its sessions and other meetings in 
English; 

“And further, that the C.T.F. approve of measures in 
the various Provinces having for their object the extension 
of knowledge of the French language and especially of the 
introduction and development of methods of instruction de- 
signed to promote ability to speak and to understand the 
spoken language.” 


Officers for 1929-1930 

President: C. N. Crutchfield, Shawinigan Falls, 
Que. 

Past President: C. W. Laidlaw, M.A., Winni- 
peg, Man. 

Vice-President: J. W. Barnett, Edmonton, Alta. 

Secretary-Treasurer: M. J. Coldwell, Regina, 
Sask. 

Executive 


G. S. Ford, B.A., British Columbia. 
A. J. H. Powell, Alberta. 

J. R. MacKay, B.A., Saskatchewan. 
Be E. Hearn, B.A., Manitoba. 

H 
J. A. D. Goode, Nova Scotia. 

C. Braden Jelly, Prince Edward Island. 
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What is this Junior Red Cross? 
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By A. C. L. Apams, SuPERINTENDENT, JUNIOR Rep Cross, ALBERTA DIVISION 





ESPITE the fact that Junior Red Cross has 
been in operation in the Province of 
Alberta for some eight years, it is surpris- 
ing the number of times the above question is 
asked. I appreciate entirely the fact that 
the majority of teachers feel that the curriculum 
is now so full that they do not even wish to con- 
sider anything else, but a little investigation of 
what Junior Red Cross can mean, how it can 
assist the teacher, will show that because of its 
possibilities of correlation with the curriculum it 
is a real aid in the work of the school room and 
not simply “something additional.” 

The rapid growth of Junior Red Cross proves 
this statement. Commenced in 1917 by a lady in 
the Province of Quebec with the idea of having 
the children assist the adults in war work, the 
plan was so successful that, with the close of the 
war, the organization was continued with the 
three aims of Health, Citizenship and Service. 

As Canadians we can be proud of the fact that 
from that small beginning, Junior Red Cross has 
spread to forty-one countries of the world and has 
an enrollment of over eleven million children. Of 
that number, nearly 175,000 are in Canada, with 
this Province third in the Dominion with a mem- 
bership of over 30,000 children in nearly thirteen 
hundred schoolrooms. 

This splendid growth can be attributed to only 
one thing—the fact that teachers everywhere 
have found in Junior Red Cross, something they 
needed, because without the co-operation of the 
teaching profession extension of the work would 
be impossible. 

At the last Annual Meeting of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance, after considerable discussion 
in open meeting, a resolution was unanimously 
passed, ending as follows: 

« |. . that we go on record as en- 
dorsing the Junior Red Cross in the 
Schools of the Province.” 

So much for that. You say, “How does it work ?” 
We believe that the most important matter for 
the consideration of every teacher, is the health 
of the children under her care. Unless that health 
is up to a high standard, the children will not be 
keen and alert and able to properly pursue their 
studies, and that makes an unsatisfactory situa- 
tion for both child and teacher. 

We all know that the least effective way to 
get children to do something is to tell them that 
it is good for them, or that they should do certain 
things. Red Cross therefore, approaches health 
from a different angle. By the use of the Rules 
of Health the children naturally become inter- 
ested, a certain amount of competition is afforded 
and an interest is maintained throughout the year. 
Thus instead of having only a few hours devoted 
to hygiene, health teaching can be made virtually 
continuous through the term. 

In the junior grades by making health posters, 
having health plays and the reading of health 
stories, and in the older grades by taking up the 
Junior Red Cross course in First Aid (in connec- 
tion with which a certificate is issued) the idea of 
better health not only becomes attractive but in- 
stinctive with the children, resulting in a far 


pest standard of health throughout the class or 
school. 

Then there is the idea of citizenship, a subject 
which most teachers find hard to teach because 
it is rather an abstract one. We submit you can- 
not find an easier way of dealing with this sub- 
ject or of making it attractive, than by using the 
Junior Red Cross organization. The children 
elect their own officers, carry on their own meet- 
ings, follow proper rules of procedure, keep 
minutes, etc., and after the business is over, have 
a programme which may deal with health, mat- 
ters of local interest, etc. For instance, a discus- 
sion on how to improve the heating or ventilation 
of the school room may be brought up; the ques- 
tion of better drinking water, why it is necessary 
and how it can be obtained, may be taken as a 
subject by one pupil; or a health play given. 

They have their own committees such as the 
Health and Cleanliness committee, Programme 
committee, each responsible for certain definite 
work. The idea has worked out in dozens of 
schools and is different to literary or other 
societies which usually have a purely local in- 
terest, in that the children realise that as Juniors 
they are part of a mighty organization spreading, 
not only through the Province, but over Canada 
and the world. 


This last point brings to mind the broader, the 
International side of Citizenship. Possibly one of 
the faults of people of today is that their thinking 
is largely Provincial. Through correspondence 
with school children in other countries and the 
interchange of portfolios between schools, Junior 
Red Cross is building up a spirit of real inter- 
national friendliness and understanding. The 
children begin to realize that those outside Can- 
ada are not altogether foreigners, but are real 
children like themselves, with different habits, dif-. 
ferent ideals, perhaps, but fundamentally the 
same. The advantage of this spirit to the future 
peace of the world and to Canada’s future eco- 
nomic position is not hard to realize. 

Above all, Junior Red Cross members learn the 
spirit of service and self-sacrifice, so much to be 
desired in the world today. Part of their pledge 
is “to help those less fortunate than themselves.” 
The idea is worked out in this province by the 
setting aside of all the membership fees of 25c 
(which the children pay when joining) and of any 
other sums which may be raised by the children, 
for the Crippled Children’s work, which is being 
carried on in two hospitals, one in Edmonton and 
one in Calgary. 

The object of these hospitals is to give free hos- 
pital and medical attention to the children of 
parents who could not otherwise afford the neces- 
sary care. Nearly 1,400 crippled or physically 
subnormal cases have been handled by Red Cross 
Children’s Hospitals, in recognition of the part 
the Juniors are playing in connection with them. 
It is quite safe to say that fully 75 per cent. of 
these cases would have grown up as cripples if it 
were not for Red Cross. At the moment of writ- 
ing, thirty of these little patients cannot walk be- 
cause of paralysis or diseased bones, and there 
are five only able to walk on crutches. 
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The children take a real pleasure in doing their 
little (and in some cases very large) part in main- 
taining this work. Many are the stories of real 
sacrifice that could be told of children anxious to 
help, and gaining happiness in their sacrifice. 
From the teacher’s standpoint here is something 
that can be of use in building up the child’s char- 
acter, and it starts from the moment they join be- 
cause their membership fee must be either earned 
or saved by the child. 

Then there is the magazine. The only child’s 
magazine published in Canada, called the Cana- 
dian Red Cross Junior, and each month full of in- 
teresting topical information, health stories, hints 
on craft work, etc. Many teachers have found the 
magazine a help, almost a blessing, and no pains 
are spared to keep it in the front rank of Can- 
ada’s publications. 

Even from what has been said it will be real- 
ized perhaps how Junior Red Cross'can be work- 
ed into the curriculum, as one teacher has said 
“to give something real to talk about, not always 
working with something which might not direct- 
ly interest.” 

The following examples are but some of the ways 
Junior Red Cross can help the teachers and make 
the work attractive: 

Geography—By bringing in the customs, habits, 
etc., of juniors in other lands. 

Reading, Oral Literature and Language— 
By use of health stories and poems and little plays. 

Writing and Spelling—Through keeping minu- 
tes of meetings. Correspondence with headquart- 
ers, children in hospital and Juniors in other 
lands. 

Art—Health poster work. Drawings, etc., for 
portfolios. 


The New Fall Shoes Are 


Here Awaiting Your 
Inspection 


No _ Shoes can be found in Western 
Canada than those listed below: 


‘‘Peacock,’’ ‘‘Smardon,’’ ‘‘Georgina”’ 
and ‘‘Footsavers’’ for Women 


‘*Astoria,’’ ‘‘Footsavers’’ and 
‘*Waukon’’ for Men 


Prices range from $9 to $15 


Consult us in reference to your 
foot troubles 


GLASS SHOES 


LIMITED 
221 EIGHTH AVENUE, WEST, 


CALGARY, Alta. 


Every possible help in the way of suggestions 
for programmes, copies of health stories, plays, 
pageants, etc., is given by the headquarters at 
Edmonton, and we take it as a privilege to be 
asked to assist the teacher in her work. 

The voluntary comments of teachers who have 
actually used Junior Red Cross, perhaps, make a 
more effective argument than anything else I 
could say, and in closing I would like to repeat a 
few of these. 

“TI have found the organization itself—the child’s 
own institute—helps greatly toward genuine citizen- 
ship. The health rules help; the magazine is a 
splendid creation for the children and ever appre- 
ciated.” 

“It is particularly valuable in securing co-opera- 
tion among school children, in encouraging cleanli- 
ness and good order, and putting into practice the 
elements of school government.” 

“We have found Junior Red Cross increases in- 
terest in school life, in the life outside, and it also 
provides an excellent training in responsibility. It 
provides moreover, an additional training in Manual 
Work, Art, Composition, etc., and with that pur- 
pose, goes inspiration.” 

(This last is from a teacher who used her 
manual training periods to make toys, etc., for the 
children in the hospitals.) 

“The most noticeable effect of Junior Red Cross 
in the class room is seen in the children’s personal 
appearance, and in the health rules used in the 
class-room, posture, fresh air, cleanliness, etc.” 

“I found Junior Red Cross improving the life 
of the child on every hand.” 

“I do not know what I would do without it.” 

I would leave the matter at that. I submit that 
those teachers who have not tried Junior Red 
Cross are missing something, and I would suggest 
that this term each teacher get all the particulars 
from the headquarters, 407 Civic Block, Edmon- 
ton, and see if they too, cannot discover the secret. 
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Re-organization of Education in England and Wales 





N February, 1924, the Board of Education re- 

ferred to its Consultative Committee, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir W. H. Hadow, C.B.E., 
the question of considering and reporting upon 
the organization, objective and curriculum of 
courses of study suitable for children who remain 
in full-time attendance at schools other than 
secondary schools, up to the age of 15. The terms 
of reference indicated that regard should be had 
to the requirements of a good general education 
and the desirability of providing a reasonable 
variety of curriculum for children of varying 
tastes and. abilities. At the same time the prob- 
able occupations of the pupils in Commerce, In- 
dustry, and Agriculture were to be kept in mind. 
The Consultative Committee was engaged in the 
study of the problems involved in this Enquiry 
from May, 1924, to October, 1926. It sat on 46 
days and received evidence from 95 witnesses. 
Sub-committees were established to deal with 
specific aspects of the problem and their delibera- 
tions occupied 20 days. Ultimately a Drafting 
Sub-committee under the chairmanship of Dr. 
Ernest Barker was appointed to submit the find- 
ings of the committee in the form of a report, 
and this committee had at its disposal the wide 
knowledge and sound judgment of Professor 
Percy Nunn. 


The committee came unanimously to the con- 
clusion “that the times are auspicious and the 
signs favorable for a new advance in the general 
scope of our national system of education.” The 
early chapters of the report present a very full 
historical survey of the development of full-time 
post-primary instruction in England and Wales 
from 1800-1918 in which the general trend to- 
wards some higher form of elementary education 
culminating in the recent growth of central 
schools was particularly noticed. The Education 
Act of 1918 made provision for courses of ad- 
vanced instruction for the older and more intelli- 
gent children in public elementary schools, and in 
noting the persistent tendency of the national 
system of elementary education to throw up ex- 
periments in higher primary education, the com- 
mittee express the opinion that the time has now 
come at which this tendency should move to its 
consummation. In reviewing the facts of the pre- 
sent situation the committee came to the con- 
clusion that the development of facilities for post- 
primary education had failed to keep step with 
the increasing tendency to raise the age of exemp- 
tion from school attendance. In 1919 this was 
defined as the end of the term in which the 
fourteenth birthday is reached. The final aboli- 
tion of partial exemption in 1921 was followed by 
an increase in the number of children remaining 
at school beyond the age of exemption and some 
complaint was frequently heard to the effect that 
many of the older pupils in elementary schools 
were marking time. 

The main recommendation of the committee is 
contained in a proposal that all children should be 
transferred at the age of 11 or 12 from the junior 
or primary school either to schools of the type 
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now called secondary, or to schools of the type 
known as central, selective or non-selective, or to 
senior and separate departments of existing ele- 
mentary schools. The committee advocated that 
these post-primary schools should develop on lines 
completely differing from those of existing 
secondary schools, and they had in mind the 
necessity of planning a curriculum suitable for 
pupils who will leave school not later than the 
age of 15 for whom a curriculum would have a 
less academic character and give a larger place 
to various forms of practical work than is custom- 
ary in existing secondary schools. This recom- 
mendation is based on the intention of the com- 
mittee to ensure that the future organization of 
education should make provision for adapting the 
curriculum to the requirements and capacities of 
individual children. While the education given 
was to be general and humane, the new schools 
would be differentiated from the existing second- 
ary schools, primarily by the introduction of more 
practical instruction in manual work and also by 
giving a trend or realistic bias to the general 
course of studies. The usual subjects of the cur- 
riculum were to be related more closely to the 
“living texture of industrial or commercial or rural 
life’ in order to stimulate interest in boys and 
girls who are already contemplating their future 
career and whose interests would be more likely 
to centre round subjects connected with that 
career. 


Consideration of the problems involved forced 
the committee to have regard to questions of ter- 
minology. They desire to abolish the word “ele- 
mentary” and to alter and extend the sense of the 
word “secondary.” All education which ends at 
the age of 11 or 12 is to be known as “primary,” 
and the period of education which follows upon 
it should be given the name “secondary” which 
should embrace all forms of post-primary educa- 
tion. In order to distinguish between existing 
secondary schools and the new types which will 
be established in the future, the committee re- 
commended that the former should be known as 
“Grammar” schools and the latter as “Modern” 
schools. This proposal to regard all education 
as falling into two main kinds, namely Primary 
and Secondary, brought the committee face to 
face with serious and difficult problems of educa- 
tional administration. At present there are 
Authorities for Elementary Education only acting 
within the areas of County Education Authorities, 
and it is clear that the disappearance of the arti- 
ficial barriers which divide education into Ele- 
mentary, Secondary and Technical, will entail 
very considerable modification of the powers and 
duties of such authorities. The proposed re-organi- 
zation of elementary schools involves also consid- 
eration of the problem of dual control under 
which quite a considerable number of schools are 
in the hands of voluntary bodies often of a de- 
nominational character such as the Church of 
England whose participation in any scheme of re- 
organization is essential to its success. 
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Perhaps the most outstanding of the commit- 
‘tee’s recommendations was that concerning the 
lengthening of school life. The report urged that 
legislation should be passed fixing the age of 15 
as that up to which attendance at school should 
be obligatory from the beginning of the school 
year 1932. Thus modern schools and senior de- 
partments would be able to plan a full four years’ 
course and exercise their full influence on the 
pupils in order to guide them safely through the 
opportunities, the excitements and the perils of 
adolescence. In this connection attention was 
drawn to the necessity of securing the services of 
an ardent, properly trained and adequately quali- 
fied staff. The scheme which was advocated was, 
to quote the report itself, “that between the age 
of eleven and, if possible, that of fifteen, all the 
’ children of the country who do not go forward to 
‘secondary education’ in the present and narrow 
sense of the word, should go forward none the 
less to what is, in our view, a form of secondary 
education, in the truer and broader sense of the 
word.” ‘They should spend the last three or four 
years of their school life in a well-equipped and 
well-staffed modern school under the stimulus of 
practical work and realistic studies and yet, at the 
same time, in the free and broad air of a general 
and humane education.” 


For the rest, the report deals in the main with 
the educational and administrative considerations 
involved in the transference of children to a dif- 
ferent type of education at the age of eleven plus. 
For this purpose a written examination is recom- 
mended, and wherever possible an oral examina- 
tion in order to discover in each case the type of 
school most suitable to a child’s abilities and in- 
terests. At the other end of the post-primary 
course it is suggested that a new leaving examina- 
tion should be framed to meet the needs of the 
pupils in modern schools, but having in mind the 
necessity for allowing a period of experimenting 
and free development, the committee urge that 
at least three years should elapse before this 
special examination is established. Moreover, the 
presentation of pupils for any such leaving ex- 
amination should be wholly optional both upon 
the individual pupil and the school as a whole. 
Here it may be noted that this problem is receiv- 
ing the most careful consideration of a number of 
educational bodies who are deeply concerned to 
ensure that the needs of broad and varied curri- 
cula shall not be in any way cramped by the im- 
position of an examination syllabus. 


A considerable section of the report is con- 
cerned with this question of curricula and with 
the place of a bias in the curriculum of modern 
schools and senior classes. In this respect the re- 
port advocates the introduction of a practical bias 
in the curriculum in the third or fourth year of 
the course. This bias should be introduced only 
after careful consideration of local conditions and 
upon the advice of persons concerned with local 
industries. It should not be so marked as to pre- 


judice the general education of the pupils. The 
committee definitely condemns vocational courses 
of instruction and simply advocates that they 
should be used to connect the school work with 
the interests arising from the social and industrial 
environment of the pupils. 
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While the Consultative Committee was engag- 
ed on this task, an entirely unofficial committee 
composed of prominent educationists, under the 
chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. The Viscount Hal- 
dane, was engaged on a similar task. Its survey 
was made independently, and its report completed 
before the publication of that of the Consultative 
Committee. It is the more interesting, therefore, 
to observe that the conclusions arrived at were 
such as largely to reinforce the recommendations 
of the Hadow Report. This committee, however, 
goes rather further in one or two respects. It is 
emphatic in its demand for full secondary status 
for all post-primary departments in respect of 
standards of staffing, size of classes, provision of 
apparatus and equipment, playing fields and so 
forth. Further it advocates the entire abolition of 
all fees for pupils attending secondary schools, 
and emphasizes the need for providing more 
liberal maintenance allowances in order that the 
handicap of poverty should be swept away. It 
proposes to solve the administrative difficulties in- 
volved in re-organization by bringing all educa- 
tion in a single area under one authority. It de- 
sired to see a much larger percentage of the chil- 
dren in the “eleven plus” age group beginning to 
follow a course of the type now usual in second- 
ary schools. It stated its belief that at least 25 
per cent. of the elementary school population 
could follow such courses of study with benefit 
and success. The main proposals of the Consulta- 
tive Committee for the establishment of a univer- 
sal system of post-primary education and for the 
extension of the school leaving age to 15 was un- 
animously endorsed by the Haldane Committee 
whose findings are contained in a very lucid re- 
port entitled “The Next Step in National Educa- 
tion,” the drafting of which was undertaken by 
Mr. G. 8. M. Ellis, M.A., now Secretary of the 
Education Committee of the National Union of 
Teachers. 


The Board of Education have this year issued 
a pamphlet entitled “The New Prospect in Edu- 
cation” which was accompanied by Circular 1397 
addressed to Local Education Authorities and 
which called upon them to submit schemes for the 
re-organization of their schools on the lines laid 
down in the Hadow Report. To the great regret 
of all concerned, these official documents, how- 
ever, make no reference to the raising of the 
school leaving age upon which the Hadow Re- 
port laid such great stress. The Board’s statement 
indicates that the advance contemplated is not on 
a narrow and selective front, but the whole line is 
to move forward. The pamphlet discusses the 
function of the senior school and emphasizes “that 
it will be nothing short of a calamity if the end 
cf the modern school is an anaemic reflection of 
the present secondary school.” The whole pub- 
lication is intended to provide a basis upon which 
teachers and administrators jointly can work to- 
wards a solution of this complicated problem. Its 
recommendations have now been subjected to 
very close examination by the Executive of the 
N. U. T. which has published a statement en- 
titled “The Hadow Report and After’ together 
with some 55 recommendations indicating that the 
Union desires to approach the task of examining 
and criticizing the Board’s plans, not in any spirit 
of hostility, but to supplement them with sugges- 
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tions for improvement. 
basis of transfer from junior to senior schools is 
now frankly accepted, as is the proposition that 
all children at that age should proceed to some 
form of post-primary education irrespective of. 


The chronological age 


their intellectual attainments. The Union ad- 
vocates that the present duality of regulations 
and conditions under which post-primary educa- 
tion is given must be abolished and that all post- 
primary schools should be governed by a common 
code of regulations. This is in accordance with 
the avowed policy of the Union of securing 
secondary education for all children. In regard 
to the curriculum it is agreed that the courses 
should vary according to the age at which the 
pupils remain at school and according to the dif- 
ferent abilities and interests of the children, but 
reasons are given for believing that no permanent 
classification of post-primary schools can be made 
on this basis. Multiple-bias schools taking all 
pupils over the age of eleven and including an 
academic course leading to the University are re- 
commended. On the question of examinations it 
is laid down that post-primary pupils should not 
be forced to take an external examination, and 
that no uniform examination of junior pupils for 
purposes of selection should be perpetuated be- 
cause no examination can provide a reliable guide 
to the classification of children according to in- 





illustrates: 


The Remarkable Development of a Decade 


During the last ten years The Commercial Life has made remarkable progress. Everyone 
connected with this company realizes that there can be no standing still. 
backward or forward, and The Commercial Life moves forward as the following table graphically 
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terests and abilities. 


This selection should be 
made by teachers of the pupils concerned after 


reference to school records. The Board’s pam- 
phlet envisages classes of 40 as the maximum in 
the senior schools while it contemplates with 
equanimity classes of 50 in the junior schools. 
The Union’s statement demands equality of staf- 
fing, urges that the number of teachers should ex- 
ceed the number of classes, and looks forward to 
the time when there will be an increase in the 
number of graduates in the profession. 


It can now be stated without fear of contradic- 
tion that the whole problem has been most 
thoroughly investigated by the Consultative Com- 
mittee, by the unofficial Haldane Committee and 
by the Executive of the National Union of Teach- 
ers, and there now remains the vastly important 
task of adjusting these recommendations to the 
varying circumstances and conditions operative in 
the different local education authorities’ areas. 
There are signs that the ardour of the people for 
education and their appreciation of its fundamen- 
tal importance to the nation grows as the system 
extends. The schools themselves have created a 
generation which is no longer content with 
achievements of the past and which demands in 
fuller measure for its children the advantages 
it has itself enjoyed. 

—The Teachers’ Magazine. 
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a program of expansion and development that will give it, at the end of 1933, business in force 
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| EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH DEPARTMENT |x | 


PROBLEM-SOLVING IN ARITHMETIC 

N the first two hundred and twenty-nine pages 
I of Smith & Roberts’ Alberta Public School 
Arithmetic, Book I, are to be found the problems 
and drill exercises in arithmetic prescribed for the 
first five grades of the elementary school. It is 
difficult at times to decide whether a given bit of 
work should be classified as a problem or as a 
drill exercise. Whenever the term “problem” is 
used in the present article it will refer to a ver- 
bally-stated quantitative relationship in which the 
process of computation is not named for the pupil. 
The term will not include such tasks as “Multiply 
279 by 34”, although in one sense this might be 
a very real problem for the student. 

The writer has analyzed each of the eight 
hundred and eighty-six problems in the first five 
chapters of the authorized text referred to above, 
and has determined the specific quantitative re- 
lationship that is expressed in each problem. In 
classifying the various types of problems the fol- 
lowing nomenclature was used throughout: 

a, b, c, d, etc.—knowns given in the printed 

problem, 

A, B, C, D, ete.—knowns that, though not ex- 
pressed, are assumed as me- 
morized, 

x,y, Zz —unknowns. 

One or two examples will help to explain the 

method of classification that was followed. 

Example 1: “A man had 28 sheep and 19 
lambs. How many did he have altogether?” 
(Problem 4, page 83). 

The knowns are: a equals 28,and b equals 19. 

The unknown is x. 

The relationship is: a plus b equals x. 

Example 2: “How many cubic yards of earth 
must be excavated to make a basement 30 feet 
long, 18 feet wide, and 8 feet deep?” 

The knowns are: a equals 30, b equals 18, and c 

equals 8, 

The assumed known is: A equals 27. (There 

are 27 cubic feet in one cubic yard). 

The relationship expressed is: abe 

equals x. 


The eight hundred and eighty-six problems, 
when analyzed, were found to express one hun- 
dred and twenty-six types of relationship. The 
order of their appearance was as follows: 

(1) (2) 

Grade Types 

II 17 

Tit 8 of Grade II, 17 new. 

IV 8 of Grade II, 11 of Grade III, 44 new. 

V 4 of Grade II, 7 of Grade III, 16 of 

IV, 48 new. 

Ninety-six of the one hundred and twenty-six 
types appeared in only one of the five grades. 
Seventeen types appeared in two grades, nine 
types appeared-in three grades, and only four 
types appeared in all four grades. The four last- 
mentioned types are a—b equals x; a plus b plus 
c equals x; aA equals x; and a plus b plus ¢c plus 
d plus e equals x. 


The frequency with which various relationships 
appeared varied from one to one hundred and 
twenty-one. In the following table, column (1), 
gives the frequency for each type, column (2), 
the number of types, and column (38) the specific 
relationships. 


(1) (2) (3) 
Number 
Fre- of 
quency Types 
121 1 a/A equals x. 
111 1 ab equals x. 
108 aA equals x. 
63 a/b equals x. 
50 a — b equals x. 
48 a+b equals x. 
29 aA +b equals x. 
27 a+b+c equals x. 
23 abe equals x. 
21 be/a equals x. 
14 ab/A equals x. 
12 a+b+ce+4+d equals x. 
11 abc/A equals x. 
9 aA/b equals x; aA+bB+c equals x. 


8 


Type 


© Dee ee eee eee 


ee 

abA equals x; — equals x; 
b/a 

a+b+c+ete. 


equals x. 
' : 


a+b+c+d+e equals x. 
(a — b) ¢ equals x; ec — ab equals 
x. 
6 2 a+x equals b;a— (b+ c) equals x. 
Many questions arise as one reads these data. 
Some of these questions cannot be answered at 
the present time. Among these we include such 
queries as: 

(1) Have the text-book writers chosen the im- 

portant relationships? 
Are the types presented too numerous or too 

few? 
Are the grade placements correct ? 
What should be the frequencies of repeti- 
tion in the various grades? 
Are any of the relationships too difficult to 
be understood by the pupils of the grade to 
which they are assigned ? 
With what degree of success is each type 
attempted by pupils of successive grades? 

(7) Is the sequence of types correct? Does the 

sequence facilitate learning ? 
These questions are unanswered. It is possible, 
however, to find answers to them if we are will- 

ing to do the necessary work. 


There are other questions that may be answer- 
ed with some assurance after reviewing data such 
as that presented above, if we grant that the 
situations analyzed are truly representative of 
society’s problems in number. Assuming that the 
authors of the text have been reasonably success- 
ful in selecting problems that represent in type 
and frequency those met with in the every-day 
life of ordinary individuals, it is evident that cer- 
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tain frequently occurring types of relationship 
may be thoroughly mastered so that pupils may 
work with them almost automatically. Whenever 
these types occur the pupil will have little think- 
ing to do. We note that four hundred and fifty- 
three of the eight hundred and eighty-six pro- 
blems named above presented only five different 
relationships. 

There were, on the other hand, sixty-five types 
of relationship that appeared only once, and 
twenty-one others that appeared only twice. Sure- 
ly the inference we must draw is that a student 
must be trained by the study of arithmetic to 
solve a great variety of problems. Problems are 
not presented repeatedly in identical settings. 
Pupils must generalize their experience with num- 
ber and be trained to apply these generalizations 
to varied particulars. Drill on type problems 
from texts and Departmental examination papers 
cannot equip pupils for this business of thinking 
quantitatively. When a pupil has learned arith- 
metic, he is trained to do a particular type of 
thinking. There is much evidence that some of 
the old-fashioned ideas about training cannot be 
disregarded. 


Kandom Notes 


By W. T. R. 





OW is the time for teachers to discuss the 

proposed changes in the control of the 
schools in Alberta—not; of course, for the sake of 
displaying our skill in dialectics; but rather 
with the object of eliminating, once and for all, 
the two outstanding grievances under which the 
majority of the teachers in this province labor, 
namely, insecurity of tenure and the absence of a 
salary schedule. When these two demands have 
been granted, doubtless we shall find ourselves 
in a proper frame of mind to discuss proposals 
which are admittedly less urgent. In a word, first 
remedy outstanding grievances; and then, when 
conditions are such that the teachers in general 
can settle down contentedly to their work, pro- 
ceed to make the powers of the new governing 
bodies as all-embracing as the members of a 
round-table conference, representative of ail in- 
terests, may consider advisable. 


Not long since I heard someone remark that 
unjust treatment of teachers by school boards had 
at last become contagious. In support of his 
statement, the speaker pointed to the fact that 
within the past few years teachers in four ad- 
joining districts had been subjected to grossly un- 
just treatment at the hands of school boards man- 
ned by trustees lacking a sense of justice. And 
all this in a little corner of Alberta measuring 
some eighty square miles. It would not be neces- 
sary to refer to these reactionaries—or to the 
teachers who aid and abet them—but for the fact 
that just now so many, even in the ranks of the 
teachers, act as if the time had not long since 
passed when effective steps should have been 
taken to make such conditions impossible. 

And remember that it is not the teachers only 
who are affected by the actions of trustees such 
as these—men whom a competent authority has 
described as indirect, evasive, untruthful, and al- 
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together unfitted to preside over the destinies of 
the institutions usually under popular control in 
a democratic country. The children—that is, the 
school trustees of the future, should present con- 
ditions be allowed to persist much longer—are 
affected both directly and indirectly. It is only 
when we remember that example is better than 
precept that we can fully realize that no text- 
book on citizenship yet published will prove ef- 
fective in eradicating from the minds of the pupils - 
the wrong ideas with regard to the transaction of 
public business and the duties of citizens in gen- 
eral, acquired by witnessing the unjust overthrow 
of the teacher at the hands of their parents, re- 
latives, and friends. . 


As to the effect on the ratepayers as a whole, 
all that can be said is that for years, under the 
provincial laws, conditions have existed which are 
calculated to demoralize not only the children, 
but the whole community, in any or every school 
district in the province. It may be difficult for 
some to realize that every wrong done to a teacher 
by the ratepayers of a school district “‘boom- 
erangs back” and smites them a hundredfold; but, 
nevertheless, it is a fact. If we live in a world 
that is governed by law and if this law operates 
on other planes as well as the physical, it is cer- 
tain that any injustice we do to others will even- 
tually react on us to our own detriment. On these 
grounds alone, if on no other, the sooner a change 
comes the better. 


It should not be necessary to add that my re- 
marks on the trustee system are not directed 
against any respectable school board or school 
trustee in this province—and there are many 
such. As for the others, all I have to say is, “If 
the cap fits, wear it.” 


And now a few words about the superintendent 
under the new School Act. While we may not 
agree with the statement that democracy is the 
mother of its own evils, we shall, however, on re- 
flection, admit that it contains more than a grain 
of truth. School boards in Alberta are composed 
mainly of amateurs blindly chosen by ratepayers 
who are, if possible, still more amateur. Indeed, 
so hopelessly amateur are many of these boards 
that they refuse even to acknowledge the need for 
expert guidance, with the result that, when ad- 
vice is offered them, they usually ignore it. Any 
disinterested person who is at all familiar with 
conditions in Alberta will readily admit the urgent 
necessity for such expert guidance as a superin- 
tendent is in a position to give. 


But what about the superintendent in his re- 
lation to the teachers? Sir Walter Scott says that 
“despotism will occasionally lead the best dis- 
positions into unbecoming abuse of power.” For 
the protection of the teachers, a court of appeal 
is an absolute necessity; as is also the retention 
of the office of inspector. 


As an additional reason why the office of super- 
intendent and that of inspector should not be 
merged into one, I would direct attention to the 
fact that each official has duties to perform which 
cannot be performed satisfactorily by the other. 
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Enitorial 


AN EDUCATIONAL LABORATORY IN ALBERTA 
—YOUR CO-OPERATION NEEDED 


EMBERS are asked particularly to direct 
attention to our Research Department. Dr. 
Lazerte, Director of the Educational Research Depart- 
ment, from time to time submits tests and problems 
with a view to obtaining the co-operation of teachers 
in the class-room, thereby obtaining the fullest data 
and largest possible number of cases upon which to 
base safe conclusions. Research work in education 
must appeal to all keen teachers, but, presumably, 
there are a good many teachers who are deeply interested 
in education but who have not yet come to a full realiza- 
tion of the potentialitiesof educational science ;apparently, 
such do not appreciate that advance or improvement 
in the “‘art’”’ of teaching must necessarily be dependent 
upon developing more fully the science of education. 
Until more is known of the processes of the mind and of 
the significance of behavior little further perfection 
can be arrived at in improving “the spade-work” of the 
class-room. 


It is possible that work along the line of educational 
science and research is not yet quite as far advanced 
in Canada as in certain other countries; nevertheless 
there is a growing number of men and women in Canada, 
in Alberta, who are showing themselves fully competent 
and as far advanced in carrying on this work as the 
leaders in most other countries. However, research 
workers and investigators in the Western provinces 
suffer one very serious handicap—the population is 
sparse and the number of pupils attending school is 
few compared with the populous areas and large centres 
of population in the United States and Europe. The 
effect of this is that it is more difficult for our scientists 
to secure sufficient comprehensive data upon which 
to base scientific conclusions; consequently there must 
be a greater proportion of teachers prepared to co- 
operate with them, if the leaders are to proceed at all. 
If the teachers of Alberta are co-operatively minded 
they can and will make the Alberta educational clinic 
as extensive as any on this continent and the laboratory 
as productive of result and discovery. 


It is not given to us all to direct the field of investi- 
gation, but it is the privilege of each to do his “bit” 
in securing data and information which will enable the 
leaders to make their contribution to educational 
science and, in this regard, raise the prestige of Alberta. 
There is the alternative: if educational research does 
not receive the necessary support, those devoted to the 


task will not cease their labors but they will doubtless be 


forced to abandon the idea of carrying on such work in 
the Province of Alberta; it will mean that our best and 
keenest thinking men will go elsewhere for a field of en- 
deavor We are not complaining of lack of interest 
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in the past on the part of our members. _ The response 
to the “Spelling Test’? which appeared in the June 
number was very gratifying and returns are now arriving 
from teachers giving the results of the tests compiled 
by Dr. Lazerte in the September number; however, 
the returns need to be much more geneaad than has 
been the case heretofore and we make an earnest appeal 
to those who might be disposed ‘‘to let it pass this time 
because there will be plenty of others who will do it 
whether or not I send in mine,” to treat such a tempting 
thought as a wile of the Evil One. Every report sent 
in is a help; every bit of additional data sent in makes the 
investigation more complete and the conclusions arrived 


at from study of the material available, proportionately, 


that much more certain and accurate. 


AGAIN—THIS BREACH OF FAITH QUESTION 


EPTEMBER this year was no exception to the 
general rule in that a plentiful supply of ‘‘ Appoint- 
ment Cancellation’ cases cropped up. Complaints 
galore have been received from teachers charging 
school boards with misrepresentation, deceit and lack 
of good faith, the teacher urging in each case that the 
school board be proceeded against for breach of agree- 
ment. Here is a typical case: 

(1) A teacher applies for a position. 

(2) He is notified by letter of the secretary-treasurer 
that the application is accepted. 

(3) Secretary-treasurer’s letter acknowledged by the 
teacher who undertakes to be ready to teach on the 
date named by the school board. 

(4) Teacher then cancels all other letters of appli- 
cation, and turns down several other acceptances by 
school boards. 

(5) Teacher receives a letter from the secretary- 
treasurer informing him that another teacher had been 
engaged. 

(6) September arrives and the teacher finds himself 
minus a ‘‘job’’. 

It is impossible, seemingly, to avoid a proportion of 
tangles of this kind every midsummer. The late Mr. 
Justice Stewart in delivering judgment in the Johnson 
vs. McEwan case summed up the situation with much 


sagacity: 

‘‘One can easily see how, under our system of school 
organization and management with boards of trustees 
scattered throughout the Province and school teachers 
also residing everywhere in the Frovince, and with the 
boards each trying to get the most suitable teacher and 
each teacher trying to get the most suitable school, 
there must at times arise circumstances in which on one 
side or the other or perhaps on both sides at once the 
second-best opportunity will be missed by an endeavour 
to seize the best. But these conditions must be faced 
by both sides. Frobably a more frequent resort 
to the telephone and the telegraph rather than 
the post office would lessen the difficulty.”’ 


Quite so. He would be wise indeed, who, in a majority 
of cases, could decide just where the line can be drawn 
between stupidity or carelessness on the one hand and 
trickery and bad faith on the other. Both school boards 
and teachers, being human, and smarting under troubles 
caused by the actions of the other party, are prone to 
place the reverse of a charitable construction upon 
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the intentions of the other. And who can blame 
them? Re-opening of school must not be delayed, 
the board must make sure of a teacher being there on 
time; the first choice has not acknowledged their letter 
within a reasonable time and the board feels justified 
in assuming that the teacher is not very business-like 
and does not intend even to reply because, maybe, he 
has accepted another school in the meantime. If a 
teacher decides to hold up accepting appointment 
because he anticipates other offers; if he is prepared 
to keep several school boards on a “‘string”’ he surely 
must be sportsman enough to accept without complaint 
the consequences of a game of chance going against 
him. 
* * * * 
RANKLY, we can come to no other conclusion 
than that the major portion of these difficulties 
must result from sheer lack of business sense, rather 
than evidence a callous lack of consideration of the 
other’s interests. Teachers should not be so quixotic 
as to suppose that every rural school board or its sec- 
retary-treasurer is business-‘ike. Teachers should allow 
this fact to soak in—under the conditions existing 
previous to the actual execution of the prescribed form 
of agreement, school boards can afford to be unbusiness- 
like, but, teachers can not. If a teacher wants a par- 
ticular position, under no ordinary circumstances should 
he depend upon the mails in acknowledging receipt of 
letter of appointment, except communication by letter 
be the only possible way of getting into touch with the 
board. We suggest the following course of procedure: 

(1) If the secretary-treasurer or members of the 
school board can be reached by long distance ’phone, 
the teacher should immediately put in a call and inform 
the party that the offer is accepted; inform him that 
he considers the deal to be closed, and that he is 
cancelling every letter of application sent to other 
school boards. Make accurate notes of the telephone 
conversation and forward immediately a letter confirm- 
ing the telephone conversation. 

(2) If the necessary party can not be reached by 
telephone a telegram to this effect should be forwarded: 

‘Letter received, appointment accepted, letter being 
mailed immediately.” 

Teachers should always inform the board in 
the letter of application of their telegraph address 
and the ’phone where messages can be received. 

* * * * 

HIS is not intended as a brief for school boards 
who go back upon their arrangement with a 
teacher. Our record surely serves as a criterion of the 
fact that when teachers have been dishonorably treated 
by schco! boards in this regard no stone is-left unturned 
by us to rectify the wrong done: school boards who 
intentionally deceive teachers or who are grossly careless 
in exercising their power of appointing teachers, resulting 
in loss and inconvenience being suffered by teachers, 
will continue to be proceeded against and, where prac- 
ticable, as a last resort, brought before the courts. The 

real point is that teachers must not expect school boards 
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to act always in a business-like way. Many secretaries 
are uneducated, the members of the board are just as 
unacquainted with correct procedure as their official, 
if not more so; teachers must therefore off-set these 
disadvantages as far as possible by being scrupulously 
correct in their own procedure. A teacher who knows 
very well from the postmark of the board’s letter that 
it has taken several days for the letter to reach its 
destination is surely entitled to little sympathy if, 
instead of phoning or wiring immediately, he keeps the 
communication for several days apd then forwards 
acceptance by the same unhurried route. The board, 
acting in perfect good faith, not realizing the long 
period required for an exchange of letters by mail, 
may have made other provision in the meantime. 
If a school board goes back upon its arrangement 
previous to the prescribed form of agreement being 
duly signed by the chairman and the teacher, it can 
not be held liable in damage unless it can be established 
that they acted with intention to deceive, e.g., appointed 
more than one teacher for the same room at the same 
meeting. In our opinion, it is impossible to obtain 
damages against a school board—neither should it be 
possible—who cancel their arrangement and appoint 
another teacher if, after waiting a reasonable time for 
acceptance of appointment to arrive, they honestly 
believe it unlikely appointment would be accepted. 
* * * * 
OO often apparently teachers assume that a school 
board has only one teacher under consideration— 
himself. It is surely common sense to take it for 
granted ‘that every position advertised by a school 
board will draw a large number of applications and 
when the school board appoints a particular teacher 
they will, at the same meeting, name in order of their 
choice several other teachers. If therefore the first 
choice does not immediately notify the board that he 
accepts the appointment, the board will get into touch 
without delay with their next choice. The question 
arises: “Suppose a teacher goes through all this pro- 
cedure correctly; suppose he wires or ’phones accep- 
tance without any delay and the school board goes 
back on the arrangement previous to the prescribed 
form of agrezment being signed; what then?’ We 
quote again from the Johnson vs. McEwan Judgment, 
a paragraph relating to the letter of appointment sent 
to the teacher by the secretary-treasurer: 


“Of course, even after such a communication there 
would come the necessity for a formal contract in writing, 
and there might be a hitch as to its terms; and if the 
negotations went off, the teacher would often be in an 
unpleasant position, and would often have incurred 
considerable expense. But I think this difficulty could 
in nearly every case be left to the good sense of the 
parties.” 

The Learned Judge did not suggest that if one or 
other party did not act reasonably, in a bona fide manner, 
they might be held liable in damages, but this question 
was decided later in the Morrison vs. Castle Hill School 
district case, tried by Mr. Justice Boyle, in the Supreme 
Court. This was an action for damages grounded on 


deceit, where the correspondence and procedure of the 
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school board misled the teacher and resulted in her 
being out of a position for a considerable time. The 
prescribed form of agreement had not been signed when 
the Castle Hill school board notified the plaintiff teacher 
that another teacher had been appointed; nevertheless 
the learned judge awarded damages against the Castle 
Hill board. Referring to this point specifically Mr. 


Justice Boyle held: 


“While I think that either teacher or board are at 
liberty to back out or withdraw at any time during the 
period of the negotiations, up to but not after the contract 
is signed, if it is done honestly, I am firmly of the opinion 
that the legislation was never intended to be a shield 
behind which boards might be free to falsely misrepresent 
their own proceedings to a teacher to induce her to believe 
that she and she alone had been selected as teacher for their 
school in order to keep her on the waiting list to serve their 
convenience, so that she would be available if their actual 
choice failed to sign up, nor to protect the teacher in 
similar tactics, and I hold that it does not give any such 
protection.” 


It was held therefore, that both teacher and school 
board may be held liable in damages only in case one 
deceives the other deliberately, irrespective of whether 
or not the official form of agreement has been executed 
previously. 


HOW TO STUDY 
HE carefully compiled article appearing in this 
issue by Principal Sheppard, Strathcona High 
School, Edmonton, deserves very careful reading. 
It is authoritative, practical, and of particular benefit 
to High School students. A certain amount of time 
devoted to intimately acquainting students with its 
contents would be time well spent rather than time 
wasted. 

The complaint is fairly general that a proportion 
of students, intelligent, and by no means lacking in 
earnestness, yet meet with very indifferent success at 
testing time; some fail altogether while others with 
painful regularity make a showing disappointing to 
their parents and teachers, but most of all to themselves. 
Parents are prone to blame the teachers, feeling that 
their boys and girls worked consistently and hard; 
teachers are unable to arrive at any other explanation 
than “low I1.Q.’’; on the other hand, the student does 
not really believe himself to be any more ‘dumb”’ 
than many others who stand much higher on the class 
list and make a respectable showing at the Departmental 
Examinations. And, after all, the poor student is 
probably not far wrong, but he does not diagnoze one 
real disability—he is lacking in the faculty to study as 
effectively as other students who (haphazardly it. may 
be) have fallen upon a more effective method of fol- 
lowing-up the classroom instruction. So here we have 
a disheartened student, dissatisfied parents inclined to 
unload the blame on the teacher who concludes that 
time spent on the student is “labor in vain.” All seem 
to be unable to name the real cause for the unhappy 
effect. 

Some who have devoted considerable thought to 
this matter of home study are arriving at the conclusion 
that a few classroom periods devoted to elementary 
psychology would bring forth fruit in due season many 
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fold; it is concluded that an elementary knowledge of 
the processes of the mind would transform the attitude 
towards their work of a large proportion of students 
and enable them to achieve a much more satisfactory 
result from the time spent in home study. ‘Browsing 
around” leads inevitably to nothing and nowhere in 
particular; it is like building a house without any plan. 
Such studying(?) merely means putting-in time, mostly 
waste; it means reading page after page and then 
wondering suddenly what it is all about. A knowledge 
of how to proceed, and a properly organized method of 
searching after knowledge make perception keener, 
observation more accurate and memory more reliable 
and retentive. 

‘A few more articles of the same type as Mr. 
Sheppard’s would be very acceptable. 


PENSIONS 


For consideration of those impatient and 
inclined to ‘‘kick’’ because the A.T.A. is not in a 
position to order the Alberta Legislature to 


“STAND AND DELIVER!”’ 


With all respect, we beg to announce— 

1. The Alberta Government, not the Executive of the 
A.T.A., is the only authority with power to introduce 
to the "Legislature money bills such as a Pension Bill 
for Teachers. 

2. The Executive of the A.T.A. are not asleep regarding 
Pensions—never have been, especially during recent 
years—no action, nor lack of action could possibly 
lead the ‘‘powers that be” to think otherwise. 

- 3. The parable of the friend who knocked at the door 

and importuned again and again for loaves, at an in- 

convenient hour, and who, after many refusals, obtained 

what he needed, applies here. There is this ‘difference 

however—the Government has recognized our need 

but not yet succumbed to our importunity. The 

A.T.A. has never deserted the doorstep nor ceased 
knocking at the door. 

4. More effective and discriminating tactics to induce 
the Cabinet to introduce a Pension Bill are required 
than merely shouting from the housetops: 


*““WE WON’T WAIT!” 


AT THE MOST RECENT INTERVIEW WITH THE 
GOVERNMENT IN JULY LAST THE PREMIER 
GAVE THE EXECUTIVE TO UNDERSTAND: 

1. The Premier is considering seriously the matter of 
Teachers’ Pensions with a view to action during the next 
session of the Legislature. 

2. When the Government does tackle this question it 
intends to tackle it squarely and do the thing “right”. 

3. Alberta teachers might have had conceded anytime for 
the asking a certain kind of scheme (e.g., the Manitoba 
type, involving no Government contributions) but his 
Government, when it did act, would not impose on the 
teachers a scheme, undesired by them. They do not 
desire to give a stone in response to a request for bread. 


WEDDING BELLS 

An event of more than usual interest to the 
teachers of Alberta is the recent wedding of Chris- 
topher Riley, M.A., and Miss Caroline E. Marsh, 
B.A., which took place quietly in Toronto during 
the summer. Both Mr. and Mrs. Riley are out- 
standing members of the teacher world in Medi- 
cine Hat and, no doubt, due in a large measure 
to their keen and active interest in educational af- 
fairs generally, are well known even outside their 
own corner of the province. 
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Mr. Riley is particularly well known to mem- 
bers of the A.T.A. throughout the province. His 
outstanding ability and capacity for leadership 
soon brought him to the Provincial Executive, first 
as District Representative, in 1924-25, and later 
as Vice-President the following year. Mrs. Riley 
also has been an enthusiastic member and worker 
of the A.T.A., having been President of the High 
School Local in Medicine Hat during the last year 
and having devoted a great deal of time and 
energy to A.T.A. affairs in her district, at all 
times. In passing, a word of appreciation of the 
service rendered to the A.T.A. and to education 
in the province of Alberta by both Mr. and Mrs. 
Riley would not be at all out of the way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Riley are at present in Chicago, 
attending the University there, where our best 
wishes follow them. 





Local News 


VILNA LOCAL 


Vilna Local started its 1929-30 season, on Sep- 
tember 21, with a definite forecast of pleasant 
and profitable prospects. 


Following the minutes, came the election of of- 
ficers for the new year. They were: 
Inspector Gibault—Honorary President. 
Mr. J. Garvey—President. 
Miss B. E. A. Melin—Vice-President. 
Miss Kendrew—NSecretary-Treasurer. 
_R. B. Morrison—Press Representative. 


The most important change in the executive 
was the election of Mr. Garvey as president. Mr. 
Garvey has the mental energy, experience and the 
touch of wit, tempered by humor, necessary to the 
progressive direction of a progressive local. Hav- 
ing the aid of two officers as capable as Miss 
Melin and Miss Kendrew, and the friendly co- 
operation of all members, there is no reason why 
Mr. Garvey should not show the way to a de- 
finitely successful year. 


Discussions, including that of a letter from the 
A. T. A. in regard to school tests, and the pro- 
grammes of future meetings, concluded the busi- 
ness for the day. 


DRUMHELLER LOCAL A.T.A. MEETS 

On Saturday, September 21st, at 12:30 p.m., a 
luncheon was held by the Local Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, in the White House Hotel. 

Thirteen members responded to the roll-call, 
and there were several non-members present as 
guests. 

Mrs. Jakey gave a report of the executive meet- 
ing at Edmonton. 

Miss McVeigh also gave an extremely interest- 
ing talk on her trip to Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent. Such a trip is of great cultural value, and 
should be available for all teachers. 

Another luncheon is planned for next month, at 
which we hope to have a record attendance. 
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This department exists for the service of Alliance members 
in the classroom. It will be directed, as it always has been, 
to give help where help is most needed, i.e., in the ungraded 
school. We shall put ‘in our window” what we think will 
be of most use to you in saving overtime work, in providing 
good suggestions, and in supplying needed material. We do 
not think it worth while to merely duplicate text-book content; 
but we may offer some ideas on how to organize it. 

IF AT ANY TIME YOU FEEL ACUTE NEED of a set 
of supplementary exercises, of composition ideas, of seat-work 
suggestions, or anything else for which you are really at a loss, 
PLEASE ASK US. DON’T WAIT FOR IT TO BE SHOWN 
“IN THE WINDOW.” 


Write, stating clearly what you want, to 


EDITOR, T. H. D., 
A. T. A. Magazine, 
Imperial Bank Bidg., 
Edmonton 


DO YOU NEED— 
_A book containing special material for History, Geography, 
Citizenship, Literature or other work in the class-room. 

A book on teaching method...... 

‘ book to illustrate some phase of extra-mural University 
OEE ns 69 

Advice or assistance in the selection of Intelligence, Proficiency 
or Progress Tests ...... 

? 

You may not be able to name the book, yet you know what 
you want it for. If you will write to us stating specifically 
the kind of help that you want, we will try to find the right 
book in the Provincial or University Libraries, and send it 


to you. 
THE A.T.A. BOOK SERVICE, 
Imperial Bank Building, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 


offers this assistance to Alliance members. The more you 
use it the better we shall be pleased. 


sss 


OUTLINE FOR OCTOBER 
Arithmetic 
Grade I—(a) Counting, 1-29. 
(b) Recognition of groups that make 4 and 5. 
(c) Recognition and making of symbols 4, 6, 7. 
(d) Comparison of objects. 
Grade II—(a) Teaching doubles and their subtraction. 
(b) Counting in any hundred space by 2’s. 
(c) Writing and recognition of symbols to 200 
with place value. 
(d) Teach cent, quarter, dollar and their signs. 
Grade III—(a) Notation in numbers of four to six digits. 
(b) Complete addition with carrying, within 
notation limits. 
(c) Problems. 
(d) Begin subtraction with borrowing, using 
only two digits as 70-28. 
Grade IV—(a) Complete multiplication tables to 12 times. 
(b) Begin a study of problems, chiefly oral, 
at this time; general problems, including 
work with dollars and cents. A minimum 
of two problems a day, every month. 
(c) Commence work with unit fractions. 
(d) Stress rapid calculation in subtraction. 
Grade V—(a) Reduction. 
(b) Addition and multiplication of denominate 
numbers. 
(c) Gallon, peck and bushel. 
Grade VI—Addition and subtraction of fractions as Section 
4, (b) and (c) in Course. 
Grade VII—Review of fractions, denominations, numbers, 
volumes and areas, bills and accounts. 
Grade VIII—(a) Simple Interest, notes. 
(b) Commission. 
(c) Trade Discount. 


English 

Grade I: Tom Tinker, Betty Pringle, The Little Red 
Hen. 

Reading: Tree, went, up, loved, me. . Under, some, 
chicks, come. I love, I fed, I have, I had, it said, they said. 
Teach the rhyme “Jack and Jill. Emphasize the words: 
hill, broke, crown, pail, down, fell. 

Phonics: n, i, sh, oo, d, th, g, u, b, r, k, f, j. 

Language and Literature: See under September. 

Grade II: Reading, Oral: The Water and the Pitcher; Wolf, 
Wolf!; Matilda Jane. 

Reading, Silent: In a Minute; The Mouse and the Lion. 

Memory: Owl and Pussy Cat; Bed in Summer. 

Literature: What Broke the China Pitcher or The Sleep- 
ing Beauty. 

Grade III: Literature: The Magic Mirror. 

Memory: The Duel. 

Stories: Merry Animal Tales. Reader, pp. 30-55. 

Dramatization: Select your own. 

Supplementary Reading. Winston or other available 
reader. 

Grade IV: Silent Reading: The Three Minstrels. The 
Beavers. Damon and Pythias. 

Oral Reading: The Miller of the Dee. The Frost. Colum- 
bus and the Egg. 


Literature: Michael, Edith Cavell. 

Literary Pictures: Columbus at Court. 

Supplementary: Three Golden Apples, Proserpine, Or- 
pheus and Euridice. 

Grade V: Silent Reading: How Robinson Crusoe made 
Bread. The Beginning of Rome. 

Oral Reading: Loss of the Birkenhead. The Moonlight 
Sonata. 

Literature: Loss of the Birkenhead. Moses at the Fair. 

Supplementary: See under September. 

Grade VI: Silent Reading: The Rescue. 

Oral Reading: Mr. Winkle on Skates. 

Memory: The Splendor of the Days. 

Literature: The Maple. The Lark at the Diggings. 

Supplementary and Dramatization: See under September. 

Grade VII: Silent Reading: The Four-Horse Race. 

Oral Reading: Mending the Clock. 

Memory: If, (Kipling). “Hast Thou Given the Horse 
Strength?” 

Literature: King Arthur and His Knights. 


Language and Composition 


Grade II: Composition: Optional: (1) Begin two sent- 
ence construction, write sentences on board for children to 
copy. (2) Teach capital for names of persons and places. 
(3) Review “I have,” correct use of “I got.’”’ Dramatiza- 
tion: as for September. 

Grade III: See under September. 

Grade IV: Continued practice of September work. Let- 
ter writing: simple, one topic, friendly. Teach uniform ar- 
rangement of letter on paper, punctuation, abbreviations 
(continued throughout the year). Formal lesson on the 
use of the apostrophe. Suggested topics: A visit to the 
Farm; Digging Potatoes; A Bon-fire; Picture Lessons. 

Grade V: See September notes. Punctuation. 

Grade VI: See under September. List starting “can,” 
“may,” in No. C (Course). : 

Grade VII: Groups of sentences in logical order. Uses 
of commas. Introduce idea (not name) of compound and 
complex sentences. 

Grade VIII: See under September. 


Grammar 
Grade VII: Subject with enlargement. (Word, Phrase}. 
Predicate with enlargement. (Word, Phrase). 
Grade VIII: See under September. 


Spelling 


Grade II: Second column, 42 words (Course) ; two word 
families. 


Grades III-VIII: See under September. 
Elementary Science 
Grade I: Pretty flowers grown at home or at school from 
scaly bulbs. Leaves: Pretty colors and different shapes; 
collections of colored leaves to make a wreath, or a dress 
for a dolly, covering one another with autumn leaves. 
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Shaggy plants, bearing seeds: some seeds stick to cloth- 
ing; others fly away. 

Preparations for winter: warm clothing, putting away 
something to eat. The changes in the weather as the sea- 
son progresses. 


Grade II: Characteristics of season, early frosts and 
shortening days. Collecting and saving five varieties of 
seeds and ten different kinds of leaves. Change in trees as 
winter approaches. Tidying of grounds and garden. 


Grade III: Discuss Fall activities, as preparations for 
winter, giving reasons for observations thereon, e.g., har- 
vesting, threshing, storing food, activities of father and 
mother, of children at this time, as related to preparing for 
winter. Collection of a few grains; oats, wheat, barley, 
flax. Their use. Gathering of vegetables, canning fruit 
and vegetables. Fattened condition of stock, hairy cover- 
ing, change in this condition as winter approaches. The 
appearance of the out-of-doors. Preparation plants make 
for winter: falling leaves, colors, general appearance of 
trees, shrubs. Shaggy appearance of plants and trees, seeds 
as a preparation for winter. Seed collection. Approach of 
frost and reason it is feared. Trees: poplar, balm of Gilead, 
willow. Bulbs for winter flowering. Rabbit. 

Grade IV: Nature Study: Talks on plants used for food, 
etc., continued. Trees. Three plants for detailed observa- 
tion. Game birds (at least two). Game laws. Flies and 
plant lice. Try to get pupa of one or more insects for fu- 
ture observation. 

Geography: Means of Transportation. Exploration. 

Hygiene: The skeleton. 

Grade V: Nature Study: Compare three grains, three 
vegetables. Discuss the suitability of three house plants for 
decorative purposes, and the care they should receive. Name 
the wild mammals that may have been seen in the neighbor- 
hood by someone, e.g., rabbit, gopher, mice, fox, coyote, 
etc., and talk about interesting characteristics of each. Game 
birds and game laws. 

Geography: Barriers. Factors which make the earth a 
suitable home for man. 

Hygiene: The skeleton as composed of a bony frame- 
work; the skull, backbone, ribs, hip bones, leg and foot 
bones, shoulder bones, and the bones of the arm and hand. 

Grade VI: Nature Study: See under September. 

Geography: See under September. 

Hygiene: The Circulatory System. The Blood River and 
maintenance of current. Heart as pump. Arteries, Capil- 
laries, Veins and their functions. System of distribution and 
collection. Importance of good blood supply. 

Grade VII: Agriculture: See under September. 

Hygiene: October and November: The Secretory System. 

Geography: Eurasia as far as and including the great 
river systems. (P. 45, Course). See September. 

Grade VIII: Agriculture: See under September: 

Geography: Finish British Isles. 

Hygiene: Digestive system. Foods and their care. Water, 
its impurities and care. Poisoning. 


Citizenship 


Grade II: Waste of pencils, books, water, food, time, 
money. Disfiguring: buildings, fences, etc. Class excursion 
for recognition and collection of leaves. Hallowe’en. 

Grade III: School rules. Sense of Responsibility (P. 
132). Sunday observance. Stories. Also see September. 

Grade IV: See under September. 

Grade V: Sense of Justice in (a) respecting the rights 
of others. Apply to Hallowe’en activities. (b) Recognizing 
the rights of the weak. (King Arthur and other heroes of 
chivalry, Robin Hood, Loss of the Birkenhead). 

Life in early French Settlements. Radisson and Groseil- 
liers. Stories of establishment of fur trade with Indians. 
Hudson’s Bay Co. 

Grade VI: Harold, Hereward the Wake, Feudal organiza- 
tion. William I, his barons, their castles. 

Grade VII: See under September. 

Grade VIII: History: See under September. Civics: See 
under September. 


Art 

Grade I: Exercise V: To model and draw simple animal 
and bird shapes. The drawing should be carried on in a 
similar manner to that of Ex. 1. Four weeks work. 

Grade II: The Doll’s House. (1) The consideration of 
suitable colors for walls and border. (2) The making of an 
all over pattern suitable for rug of doll’s room. 

Grade III: First and second weeks: Exercise VIII. En- 
velope problem. Third and fourth weeks. Begin Ex. II. 
Landscape problem. 
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Grade IV: Exercise VIII (two weeks). Exercise II (two 
weeks). Picture Study: “Little Scholar.” 


_ Grade V: Exercise II. To make a conical lamp shade 
with double heavy paper, and to plan a circular border for 
same, using squared animal or bird design, as a cut-out 
pattern. (Four weeks’ work). 

Grade VI: Exercise II. 


_ Grade VII: (1) Pencil value scales; (2) Accented out- 
line drawing; (3) Superimposed leaves or berries; (4) De- 
corative composition and use of finders; (5) Decoration of 
envelope made in September; (6) Picture Study: “Sheep,” 
“Autumn.” 


Grade VIII: Exercise in drawing trees as outlined, 


“Course,” p. 135. Picture Study: “Avenue of Trees,” Hob- 
bema. 


Editor’s Note:—We hope next month to begin publica- 
tion of an outline fully adjusted to the Revised Course of 
Studies. We ask your indulgence for any assignments that 
may possibly be out of date in the outlines so far this term. 
We have tried to be reasonably accurate. 


Correspondence 





Miss K. S. writes asking us for suggestions 
for seatwork in Grade I (10 pupils) of a non-Eng- 
lish district. The youngsters understand very little Eng- 
lish. We would call attention to the books named below, 
and to the devices described in the article, “A Rural Teach- 
er’s Equipment for Seatwork,” which may .be of general 
help in your room and enable you to give a fair propor- 
tion of time to this large grade. We would suggest that 
you concentrate your actual teaching time, with this grade, 
almost entirely on teaching English until the little ones 
understand your simple instructions. This is easier if you 
combine Grades I and II sometimes so that the former may 
learn more readily by imitating their older companions. 
Seatwork, during the period in which they are getting 
familiar with the language, will be manual exercises done 
in imitation of something you show them or put on the 
board. If you have good control of the room, there is no 
harm in arranging the seating so that the little folks may 
get from the older ones an occasional “tip” as to what you 
want them to do. One excellent teacher of New Canadian 
children confesses that there is a good deal of talking in 
her room, and that is the kind of talking she means. 


Suggestions: Plasticine (of course!) made into models, 
letters, numerals, straight-line illustrations, outlines of sim- 
ple objects, number groups, etc. 

Split peas used in most of the above ways. 

‘Writing at desk and blackboard. (Try to use this diffi- 
cult phase of the child’s career for laying the foundation of 
careful letter formation. No harm in going ahead with 
letters not yet taught in phonics). 

Drawing from blackboard copy, or very simple object. 

Stick-print work, borders of rabbits, chicks, etc., such 
as you learned at Normal. All-over patterns. 

Making square designs with the colored sticks. Put a 
design on the board—almost anything symetrical that can 
be copied with sticks. 

Cutting out pictures from the ads. in magazines. Crayon- 
ing pictures. 

Looking at well-illustrated home magazines. 

Good playground games under supervision from window. 

Card dominoes. Teach the game to older children, and 
allow them (in reward for some good performance) to 
teach it to little groups of Grade I. You would have to 
show Grade III how to make a set of cards like dominoes. 

We will try to have more and better help for you next 
month. 

Here is an interesting extract from another letter. “The 
secretary-treasurer has suggested that there are many adults 
who wish to attend a night school after harvest and during 
the winter. .What do you suggest as a suitable curriculum? 
Also what would be a reasonable charge for me to make 
for this tuition? The people are all Ukrainian with very 
few able to speak English.” Answering the last question 
first, I would say that double overtime or say $2.00 an hour 
is the least you could possibly accept in fairness to your- 
self. If you are carrying a heavy day class which entails 
much evening preparation, you should be very careful 
about undertaking it at any price. You have as much right 
as anyone else to recreation and good health; and it is 
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easy to lose both, with disastrous results to your teaching 
efficiency. On the other hand, the desire of the people for 
education is a fine characteristic and it would be splendid 
if you could organize classes for them. As to curriculum— 
better not be too extensive at the start. These three would 
make a fine basis for adult self-improvement: 


Conversational English. 

Reading of Printed English. 

Canadian History and Our Duty to Canada. 
tory in very broad outline. 

Here are some titles that may help you: 

1. Handbook for New Canadians, (The Ryerson Press) 
which has a vocabulary at the end in seven languages. 

2. English for New Canadians (Reaman; send to Nat. 
— Y.M.C.A., Student and Industrial Depts., Toronto). 

3. English for the Non- -English (Black; send to The 

Regina Book Shop, Regina). 


(The his- 


In response to a request from the South we are offering 
a Time Table for Rural Schools (Grades I-VIII). It is 
reprinted from the “A.T.A. Magazine” of March, 1925, and 
was compiled by Mr. A. Stockwell after considerable ex- 
perience of rural work. In the accompanying article, Mr. 
Stockwell admitted there were shortcomings in his time 
table, so we take the liberty of offering one suggestion for 
bringing it more into line with the established rules of 
primary teaching. We think that daily periods of 45 
minutes for reading, 35 for arithmetic, composition, mem- 




















ory work and citizenship are too long for Grades I and 


II; and we suggest that the activities of these grades be 
divided into 15 or 20-minute periods specifically allotted 
to number work, plasticine, stic play, paper-cutting, 

ing, drawing, readers, riddle reading, split peas, Fane 
and citizenship talks, work on Blackboard, language lessons, 
etc., so arranged that the staple subjects. get at least daily 
attention while the “busy work” features come round only 
once or twice a week. It is well to have a good variety of 
these last on the time table as a reminder to the teacher 
that there are such things. Otherwise in the rush of work 
her mind is apt to seize on two or three ideas like plasticine 
and word-building and use them till the children are sick 
of them. We realize that even a mature teacher will not 
be able to adhere perfectly to such a detailed time table, 
but she will be more efficient if she tries to do so. Many 
good teachers use a small part of the blackboard for writ- 
ing down exactly what they want Grades I and II to do on 
the following day. They know that it is too wearing on 
themselves to try to “think up’ busy work for the tots 
on the spur of the moment when their thoughts are with 
other grades. It is also a good plan to have a reminder 
card hung on the wall on which to list useful seatwork 
activities for the different grades. These need not all be 
“stunts,” but may include review assignments added as the 
course is covered; e.g., under Grade V, “Quick sketch, Al- 
ek and Its Rivers,” or under Grade TI, “Review Magna 

arta 








TIME TABLE 
Period 
Time (Min.) I. i. III. IV. V. VI. VII. VIII. 
9.00- 9.30 | 30 | ————— Reading, 1———5* |— Arithmetic, 1——-5 —_——__—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
9.30- 9.45 | 15 Reading, 1 ——-5* ———_—_|_— Arithmetic, 1——5* 
9.45-10.00 | 15 Arithmetic, 1——_5* ————__| Reading, acai 
10.00-10.20 | 20 Arithmetic, ih oie ——_|—— Reading, 1 5* 
10.20-10.30 | 10 | ————— Wrriting, 1 5* — Study Spelling, 1 5* 
10.30-10.45 | 15 | —————_- Recess* oo Recess* 
10.45-11.20 | 35 Elementary Science (I1.-IV.) and Geography (V.-VIIL. ), 1, 4*; Composition, 2, 3, 5* 


11.20-11.25 5 
11.25-11.40 | 15 
11.40-12.00 | 20 





Elementary Science (I.-IV.) 
Composition, 1, 4* 
Composition, 1, 4* 





— Geography * 
Memory Work, 3* 
Memory Work, 3*, 2* 








Composition, 3- * Physical Education, Abe pg 
Physical Education * ————————— 
————— Music, 3, 5* 




















1.00- 1.40 | 40 Library Reading, i, 3, 5 —Citiz., 2, 4* | Citiz., oo", Lib. Reading, 2, 4 —— 

1.40- 2.00 | 20 | Writing, 1—5* | Wr., 1—5* Writing, i 5* ——_——____—_ 
Busy Work Study Sp., 1-5* 

2.00- 2.10 | 10 Busy Work —___—. Test Pelling 

2.10- 2.15 5 Busy Work Prepare Reading, etc. (Dietionary) 1 5* 

2.15- 2.30 | 15 Recess* Recess* 





2.30- 3.10 | 40 
8.10- 3.15 5 | — Physical Education, 1, 3, 1* —Hygiene, 2* 
3.15- 3.30 Physical Education * 











Music, 2, 4 





—Indus. Arts, 1, 3, 5*—-Hygiene, 2*—Elementary Science, 4* (Agriculture VII. and VIII.), 4*— 


Elem. Pert, 4* Indus. Arts, 5* ” 4* 


Read by Teacher 5* 











15 aes eRe 
The numbers 1 to 5 indicate days of the week. Asterisk denotes teaching " period and other periods of active super- 


vision. 


Where vertical divisions are lacking, the same subject is being taken by a number of grades. 








Classroom Hints 





BOOKS THAT HELP THE YOUNG TEACHER 
Seatwork for Primary Grades (Fisher and Wright) con- 


tains very many and varied suggestions for keeping the 
junior grades usefully busy. Exercises in phonics, reading, 
language, etc., are given by grades, and are such as the 
teacher can readily multiply for herself. Cost 65c. 


Seatwork and Industrial Occupation (Gilman and Wil- 
liams) deals more particularly with paper-tearing, cutting 
and folding, leading to furniture making, landscape composi- 
tion, simple illustration, etc. 

Songs of the Child World, No. 1. Contains over one 
hundred attractive songs for young children, set to music 
(air and piano accompaniment). Includes round games, 
morning greetings, etc. Cost $1.15. 

Fables and Folk Stories (Scudder), 65c. 

Stories to Tell to Children (Briant), $2.00. 

Fairy Tales, E.C.S.K. 

These three contain many attractive stories for class 
reading, oral and written composition. The last named con- 
sists of the old classics of child literature such as Ali Baba, 
Alladin, Beauty and the Beast. 

These are on the shelves of the School Book Branch and 
may be obtained by mail or over the counter. The build- 
ing is East and a little South of the Legislative Buildings at 
« Edmonton—dquite easy to find, and well worth a visit. 


A RURAL TEACHER’S EQUIPMENT FOR SEATWORK 


Taking advantage of a half day’s leisure I went out 
yesterday afternoon to visit Mr. —-————— who has been 
in the rural work for a number of years. In the interests 
of the hardest-worked and most under-paid section of our 
membership, I was anxious to find out how this teacher 
was able to stand the wear and tear of an eight graded 
school so long and suggessfully. 


Mr. showed me a number of devices with which 
most young teachers—and many of riper experience, I be- 
pp Ua be glad to become acquainted. Here are some 
o em. 


Goodhue Self-proving Problem Cards, Set No. 257. The 
set consists of 100 cards, 25 each of the 4 processes. 
Every one of the 749 answers can be checked like this sub- 
traction example: 

603832 Checking the answer, 1 and 2 make 8; 2 and 3 
—480249 make 5; 3 and 5 make 8; 5 and 8 make (1)3. 
(Neglect the tens figure). 





123583 
Or this long division example: 
49325—72 remainder 


Check right through quotient and remainder. 4 and 9 
make (1)3; 9 and 3 make (1)2; 3 and 2 make 5; 2 and 5 
make 7; 5 and 7 make (1)2. Answer correct. 


Each pupil has his card unlike the rest, and so there is 
no question of copying. With very little practise the teacher 
can tell almost at a glance if the answers are correct. Also, 
with a little thought, she can easily see how to make more 
cards to enlarge the set. 


(Price 90c, add 10c for post). 
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“Ideal” Language Cards. Each card has an objective, 
e.g., to fix the correct use of “saw” and “seen.” The pro- 
per forms are explained with examples, and are followed 
by a large number of sentences to which the principles are 
to be applied (the sentences being transcribed as a writ- 
ing exercise). There are two of these sets—Grades 3 and 
4, and Grades 4 and 5. A set along similar lines but deal- 
ing only with the more difficult synonyms is provided for 
Grades 7 and 8. 

Learning Punctuation is a set of 32 cards containing dif- 
ferent assignments in punctuation of sentences. A cor- 
rected copy of each card is supplied to be passed to pupil 
for self-correction. 

eeds of Man: a very interesting set of reading cards 
dealing with such topics as shelter, fuels, clothing materials, 
etc., with attached sets of content questions that demand 
close study. 

Character Chats like “Needs of Man” are designed to 
increase the pupils’ efficiency in silent reading. They deal 
in friendly letter style with activities of the beaver and 
other wild creatures. 

Surprise Pictures: a set of eight cards for the use of 
primary grades. Each pupil reads his own instructions 
from this card, and proceeds to cut out little colored patches 
and arrange them in groups indicated on his card until 
they attain familiar forms quite unexpected. (The cards 
are NOT destroyed in using). Price, per set 60c. 

Days of the Week: Three Bears: Three Pigs: Each of 
these is a set of 4 pictures and 8 story cards for earliest 
use in learning to read. The pictures contain a wealth of 
detail delightful for class conversation, and the story cards 
are in large bold print. Price, per set 90c. 

Mixed Sentences comprises a set of 32 different projects 
in the rearrangement of jumbled sentences into a smooth, 
coherent story. Solutions provided. There are two sets— 
oe 8 and 4, and Grades 4, 5 and 6. Price, 60c 
each, 

Summarizing Paragraph. There are 4 sets covering 
Grades 8 to 9, with 16 cards in each set. The card pre- 
sents a good example of how a paragraph may be sum- 
marized into a sentence, and follows with a number of such 
sentences. Solutions provided. Price, 60c each. 

These are some of the aids employed by Mr. in 
his heavy ungraded school. They do not enable him to 
teach without working, but they do relieve to an appreciable 
extent the pressing worry of keeping all the groups busy 
at once, and‘help out the poor blackboard space. 

The above-mentioned aids are listed in the Moyer cata- 
logue. We are not attempting to solicit patronage for sup- 
ply houses in this column, but are giving the facts about 
materials which we have personally examined, and which 
are highly recommended by a reliable and mature teacher 
and Alliance member. The thought does occur to us, how- 
ever, that the supply houses would do a vastly increased 
volume of business if they got their samples before the rural 
teachers. The catalogues that are sent out too often fall 
into the hands of trustees to whom anything more than 
chalk, ink and globe is so much Greek. We suggest that 
the firms distribute at conventions specimen cards of the 
above and similar sets, and occasionally reproduce them in 
their advertising. We are convinced that they have a great 
quantity of most helpful, durable and inexpensive material, 
very little of which reaches the rural school for the reason 
just stated. 

Returning for a moment to the well-stocked desk of Mr. 
——_———-; I picked up there the best value in Bird infor- 
mation that has come to my notice. “Birds of Western 
Canada” (Taverner) is a very bulky volume with scores of 
colored pictures and explanatory sketches, and a great mass 
of first hand information as to the characteristic features, 
habitat, food preferences and economic value or otherwise 
of all birds known to the experts west of the Great Lakes. 
This fine book is published by the Department of Mines 
(don’t ask me why!) in paper cover at 75c, in cloth at 
$1.00, post free. Write to The King’s Printer, Ottawa. 





STORIES FOR CLASS USE 


JONATHAN SWIFT, author of “Gulliver’s Travels,” 
was a dean of the English church. Like many other par- 
sons he loved a little fun at times. He lived in London, and 
was invited one evening along with three fellow priests to 
a dinner. The four hired a cab to take them, and they 
discovered on the way that in dressing for the affair they 
had all forgotten to bring any money. How to pay the 
cabman—that was the question. The extreme darkness of 
the night suggested to Swift a way out of the difficulty. 


Presently the vehicle drew up at the house, and the 
cabby descending opened the cab door. Swift alighted, and 
in the darkness dodged round the rear and re-entered the 
other side. He was nimbly followed by his three com- 
panions, repeating the exploit several times, to the amaze- 
ment and rising terror of the driver. Still they came— 
dim, silent, black-coated spectres; eleven, twelve... . 
fourteen, fifteen . ... seventeen .... The poor fellow’s 
nerve collapsed, and he took to his heels screaming of a 
thousand black-coated devils. 

_ Within the house Swift related the adventure with great 
relish, and the footman was ordered to return the cab to 
its proprietor, with a handsome gratuity for the outraged 
cabby. 

* * * Ed 

A performing elephant was taken daily by his trainer 
through the village to drink at the pond. He acquired the 
habit of thrusting his trunk in each open doorway to re- 
ceive buns, biscuits and other morsels which the villagers 
gladly gave him. One morning, coming to the open window 
at which the shoemaker sat stitching shoes, he put in his 
trunk for a gift. But the shoemaker, a close-fisted old 
rascal, seized his awl and pushed it deeply into the elephant’s 
trunk. Furious though he was, the animal made no sign 
but went on to the pond, leaving the artisan chuchling over 
his own ready humor. Down at the water the elephant 
drank his fill. Then he deliberately trampled in the mud 
until the water was very foul indeed, and sucked up two 
gallons of it into his capacious trunk. Was there a lurking 
smile as he lurched slowly up the village street? There 
may. have been. He stopped before the shoemaker’s window, 
and as the latter looked up he ejected upon him two gallons 
of the pond’s richest mud. Sputtering and gasping, the 
cobbler fell backwards from his stool, while the elephant 
resumed his slow march back to his stable. 

* * * * 

Neddy the donkey was used on the farm to haul water 
to the house, to drag away manure from the barn, and to 
draw loads of dead willow from the bluffs for fuel. His 
life was a hard one, and he often envied the happy lot of 
Pete the house dog. Pete spent his life in sleeping behind 
the cook-stove, or performing little tricks at the dinner 
table—-sitting up to beg, offering his paw, and emitting a 
plaintive howl when his mistress commanded him to sing. 
Neddy the donkey saw all these things through the window, 
and said to himself: “If that is all one must do to be a 
house pet, it should not be too hard for me.” 

So next day, gathering up his courage, Neddy walks up 
the garden path, through the open doorway, and into the 
dining room. There sits the master at the head of the 
table. Neddy sidles up to him, and offers him an old, worn- 
out hoof—resting it neatly on the point of his chin; at 
the same time performing his most tuneful and sonorous 
hee haw! Alas for Neddy! His parlor tricks are not ap- 
preciated, on the contrary he is clubbed out of the house 
with blows and vile abuse. 

“Well, well,”? he mused as he grazed in the pasture, “I 
had better stay with the stoneboat. That is one line of 
business that 1 can do well.” 


GRADES III AND IV CITIZENSHIP 
COMMUNITY LIFE 

You all know what family life is—that part of life 
which you spend in your own home, eating at the table, 
reading a book you like, playing rummy or checkers in the 
kitchen, helping father unhitch the horses and so on. Com- 
munity life is that part of life in which many families come 
together, act together, labor together or buy something to- 
gether. Examples of community life: 


A church. A telephone circuit. 

A school. A dance at the school 
A hospital. house. 

A road to town. 


These are all familiar things in which a number of fami- 
lies join together to provide something they all need. What 
do they gain by joining? Well, suppose they didn’t join; each 
home would have to support its own minister, teacher, nurses 
and nursing equipment, roads and road graders; its own 
separate ’phone line to each neighbor, and its own fiddlers 
and dancing floor; or do without. You can easily see that no 
family could afford to pay for all those alone and so they 
say: “We will all club together and have a church (or 
school, hospital, road to town, ‘phone line, dance music) 
and use them as we need them.” 
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Here is another idea of community life. Have you ever 
heard Mary say to Jean: “If you will press my frock I’ll 
shine your shoes?” Jean says: “All right,” because she 
knows it will be easier for her just to go on ironing a 
little longer than to get out the brush and polish and soil 
her hands in shining her shoes. Something like that goes 
on in communities. Think what a time father would have 
if he had to cut all the family’s hair, repair all their shoes, 
write to Japan for the rice and to Jamaica for the sugar, 
makes shoes and harness for the horses, grind his own 
flour, and go out and sell his wheat to the millers 1,000 
miles away, after he had done the day’s work. You will 
agree that he would hardly get any farming done at all. 
So the various jobs have been gradually sorted out until 
there is a man who cuts hair for everybody, another who 
repairs the shoes, another who sees everyone is supplied 
with rice, sugar and other groceries, another who gives ex- 
pert service in horse shoes, a harness maker, a miller, and 
an elevator man who sees that the wheat goes to the far- 
away market. A man does the thing he can do well, and 
works with the handiest tools; he can afford them because 
he is using them all the time and making a better living 
by quicker and finer work. 

One other side of community life should be mentioned, 
that is, community laws. Where many homes (or families) 
are using the same conveniences, they must be careful not 
to: spoil those conveniences for other people. Is it fair to 
ring th> fire call on the rural ’phone “just for fun?” Is it 
fair to leave a car or wagon stranded in the roadway? Is it 
fair to smash school property provided by the community 
for the community’s children? No, all such actions help 
to make community life difficult, and so the law forbids 
them. There are other offences against the community 
which endanger the health of one’s neighbors; for example, 
sending children to school suffering from measles, chicken- 
pox, itch and other catching illnesses; or throwing garbage 
in the street or where it will breed flies to be a pest to 
near-by homes; or spitting phlegm on floors, sidewalks, 
etc. Such actions are dangerous to the community, so the 
law forbids them. 


A MOTOR TRIP TO ATHABASCA 


We determined to see the north country in its very 
richest robes, so we arranged a big picnic to take place at 


Athabasca in the middle of September. Leaving Edmonton 
from the north-west, eight miles of beautiful road brings 
us to St. Albert, one of the most picturesque places in Al- 
berta. As we enter it we see the Sturgeon River winding 
leisurely between reedy banks. Crossing the little aemnpe 
which spans it we read that on this spot Father Lacombe 
built the first bridge west of the Great Lakes in 1862. 
Before us now is a fine gateway of round timbers, through 
which a private road leads up a fair green hill to the 
Catholic church and convent. On the brow of the hill stands 
a bronze statue to the honor of Father Lacombe and of his 
work as a pioneer missionary to the west. At night a 
light shines brightly upon the figure, making it the most 
striking object of the town. 

We keep on the gravelled road to Morinville, another 
town of clean, prosperous appearance with the fine Catho- 
lic church dominating even the elevators. The population of 
town and district are mainly of French origin. On again into 
the north. Presently the gravel ceases, but we are still on 
a well-built highway which continues to be smooth and 
reliable right up to Athabasca. Our only regret is that it 
gives us no opportunity for observing Legal, Vimy and 
Clyde, which lie a little off to the right. The 50 miles be- 
tween Edmonton and Clyde are through grain-farming 
country which shows little or no sign of the drought that 
has afflicted other parts of our province this year. 

About 5 miles north of Clyde we really enter the north. 
The highway, no longer restricted by fences, winds most 
pleasantly through the vast stretch of woodland; highway 
and railroad follow the valley which drops gently down 
from the “height of land’ to the Athabasca River. The 
coloring is magnificent. Of the prevailing poplar, half are 
golden, and half are still as green as in the spring time—un- 
spoiled by the dust of the south. Spruce and pine pre- 
serve their sombre shades, but the shrub patches are a glori- 
ous red. When the sun shines over all, and the blue sky 
is mirrored in the sloughs, you have a scene, along the 
Athabasca Trail, that is unsurpassed anywhere. 

Tawatinaw, Rochester and Meanook are pleasantly crad- 
led in the valley. They have their elevators to show that 
somewhere above the wooded slopes men have cleared the 
bush and are growing wheat. Much of the road lies over 
sand, and one passes from sand to soil so frequently that it 
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does not seem  cakag ae that settlement along the trail will 
ever be more than thinly scattered. The story is told that 
a settler north of Rochester found to his great dismay that 
the homestead he had filed on was all sand. A closer in- 
vestigation showed him that the sand was of a kind excel- 
lently suited for builders’ use, and it actually paid the home- 
steader to have spurs run into his land from the railroad, 
and ship his acres by the carload to Edmonton. We don’t 
know how true the beginning of the story is, but we saw 
the cars being filled. 

Athabasca itself is splendidly situated in the bend of the 
river from which it is named. Now a place of about 800 
people, it was formerly a bustling town with a resident 
population of 3,000 and a transient population of 10,000. 
So the old timers say, anyway. It was then the head of 
the only railroad that pierced the mysteries of the north- 
land; the construction of the E., D. & B. C. and the A.G. 
W. on either side reduced its importance. It is worth not- 
ing that Athabasca was a jumping off place to the Klon- 
dike in the ’96 gold rush. A few miles out on the old trail 
north of the river may still be seen old wagon-wheels, 
stoves and other grim relics of the overland race to the 
diggings. 

Athabasca is growing again. Its school population used 
to fill three buildings, but shrank to four rooms. Now it 
is on the increase, and a new room is being equipped. Other 
recent additions include a hospital, a new Union church, a 
very imposing hotel and a sawmill. The press is also re- 
presented by “The Athabasca Echo.” An interesting sight 
of the immediate vicinity is a gas-well which was imper- 
fectly capped and has been burning for the last 15 years. 
It is used locally for wiener roasts. 

One has to get up out of the valley to see why there 
should be a town there at all, so we took the west road 
out towards Peace River, stopping ten miles out at Bap- 
tiste Lake. We saw much cleared farm land, and con- 
siderable new breaking. We also passed the farm of the 
Crawford Brothers who “lost by a beard” the prize for the 
best ten-acre stand- of wheat in the north half of the pro- 
vince, this year. It was pleasing to see that in the general 
slaughter of the bush, farmers of Athabasca district have 
had the wisdom to preserve good natural windbreaks for 
their buildings. Baptiste Lake in the fall is indeed a 
beautiful sight, with the rounded hills curving down to the 
water, gorgeously wooded; the monotony broken here and 
there by farm clearings. 

Athabasca has two winter industries. From Calling 
Lake, 35 miles north, whitefish are trucked to the town, 
and there shipped in warmed cars regularly to New York 
where they are sold fresh on the market—unfrozen and 
unspoiled. That is a wonderful example of expert market- 
ing. The other notable winter industry is the sawing and 
shipping of railway ties. The fur trade, formerly a leading 
activity there, has receded northward. 

Within a comfortable four-hours’ drive of Edmonton 
lies this most interesting outpost of civilization in the heart 
of virgin forest, yet complete in the things that make life 
worth living. It has seen exciting times, times when real 
estate in small pieces changed hands for $100,000.. The 
gold-washers have worked in its creek-bottom, and hundreds 
set out thence on a greater venture. Still it lies in the 
crook of the great river bank, waiting for the real develop- 
ment which shall be founded upon the fruitfulness of the 
soil. In the meantime its people are “carrying on” well- 
satisfied with the loveliness of their valley. 


GRADE VI LITERATURE 
THE SPLENDOR OF THE DAYS 

This is a poem of the Fall, and should be closely cor- 
related with actual observation of Nature during that time. 
Let the class suppose that Mrs. Blewett was sitting by an 
open window when she wrote this; let them tell what she 
heard and saw, as she wrote the first stanza, the second, etc. 
St. 1— 

What sound rouses her to look up and out of the 
window? 

What color impressions does she receive at once? Grey— 
what is grey? Brown? Crimson? 

What color had the sweet, shrill sound of the crickets 
made her expect for a moment? 

What is there moving on this landscape? 

(Vocabulary. Check the pupils’ understanding of lean, 
ar in its wake, mingling, sombre, mark). 

t. 2— 

What else does she see now? 

What have the famers been doing around her home? 

What was the “golden dress?” 
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How does she describe the “Indian summer” days when 
the harvest rush is over? 

What “beauty” and “cheer” can the poet find in the 
October scene she is describing? 

(Vocabulary. Check mumur, heed it not, cheer, lan- 
guor). 

St. 3— 

To whom does “HER head,—HER face’’ refer? 

Is it fair to say that October (or even September) has 
all the splendor of the summer? 

In what ways is the Fall beautiful? 

Can you see “all the spring-time’s light and grace” in 
the October landscape? 

(You may or may not be honestly able to second the 
poet’s enthusiasm to that extent. At any rate you can see, 
and help the children to see, the beauty that there actually 
is in our Indian summer days while the poplar bluffs are 
golden and the leaves still crimson on the wayside bushes). 

Can you put the wind’s sighing into words? Which 
would be more suitable? “Stop! don’t go. Stop! don’t go”; 
or “Stay a while longer, stay a while longer.” 

(Vocabulary. Check grace, sighing, loath, exultant. 


PROFICIENCY TEST IN FRACTIONS 


(Intended to confront Grades VII and VIII with a large 
assortment of different situations mixing and combining 
the fundamental processes. If your pupils can do the set 
quickly and accurate, they are proficient in fractions. Use 
this as a diagnostic test—i.e., to discover the processes in 
which your Grades VII and VIII as a whole are weak). 

% — 3/5 of 1 7/18. 

. 5/6 plus % plus 11/24 plus 2/3 plus 5/12. 

. 123/45 a. 15/4 divided by 9 divided by 
85 multiplied by 8 

18/15 — 4/5 — 378. 

. 39/44 divided by 1 3/32 divided by 52/55. 

14/7 plus 5% , 13/14 plus 33 plus 16/21. 

. 14/46 divided by 

. 21/22 multiplied by 117/60 multiplied by 1 7/1. 
3 3/5 of ee plus 1 7/48). 

10. 2/5 — 34/7 — 43% plus 9 17/70. 


11. 118/15 
divided by 2 8/9. 
119/65 
12. A 1/6 plus 4/9) multiplied by (4 plus 3 plus 


SP PASE wre 





13. 1 plus 
1 
ts 
ve 3 
14. 3 —1%— 15/6 
15. 1/11 — ¥ — 29/33 plus 8. 
16. 13 
— plus — 
7 


17. (111/14 plus 5/7 plus 14 plus 1/14) divided by 
(2/3 plus 5/21). 
18. 19/26 divided by 2 10/21. 
19. 11 plus 11/10 _ ae plus 11/30. 
3 





2 plus 
2 plus 2 
20. 2 plus 
2 

Answers: 
1. 1/24. - 
2. 23. 13. 
3. 3/5. 14. 3/16. 
4, 1/15. 15. 16/11. 
5. 6/7. 16. 23 
6. 12 2/21. 28 
7. 1/23. 17. 43. 
8. 43. 18. 735 
9. 78. 
10. 14/7. 1352 
a4. 8. 19. 13 1/60. 
12. 289 20. 38. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR BUSINESS LETTERS 
1. To T.. Barton Co., informing them that a dressing 
table shipped to you was slightly disfigured owing to bad 
crating, and asking for a partial refund. 
2. To Nordholm Separator Co., requesting them to for- 
ward C.O.D. Part No. for Cream Separator,, Model 





, to replace broken part. 





3. To T. Eaton Co., asking them to send you a book 
of instructions for Reliance Sewing Machine (give descrip- 
tion and year). 

4. To the Secretary of Edmonton School. Board asking 
for papers of application for admission to a city high school 
at beginning of next term. 

5. To the Country Guide, giving notice of change of ad- 
dress after a certain date. 

6. To Secretary-Treasurer of White Lake S.D. submit- 
ting a tender for erection of garage on teacherage lot. 





GRADE VIII GEOGRAPHY 
INDIVIDUAL STUDY AND REVIEW CARDS 


(N.B.—“E. & W.” refers to England and Wales) 


A. 

1. Compare the British Isles with Alberta as to area 
and population. 

2. On a traced map of E. & W. insert as accurately as 
eae the facts contained in the paragraph ‘‘Surface”’ 

5 6. 
e i oe four careful sentences describing the climate of 

4. Give a short account of the English live stock indus- 
try. 

5. What are the uses of (a) coal, (b) iron, (c) lime- 
stone, in the manufacturing industries. of W.? 

6. Make a quick sketch of the world to show the sources 
from which Lancashire obtains raw cotton, and connect 
these by shipping-route lines with Liverpool. 

7. What causes established Yorkshire as the home of 
the woollens industry in England? 

8. What causes have helped to make London the great- 
est city in the world? 


B. 

1. Name the two racial types of which the British peo- 
ple is mainly composed, and tell how they are located.in 
the British Isles. 

2. On an outline sketch of E. & W. insert and memorize 
the 7 chief rivers. 

8. Give the reasons why England has a much milder 
climate than Alberta in the same latitude. 

4. Why has England been able to establish a great fish- 
ing industry (3 reasons) ? 

5. On the map mentioned in No. 2 mark in black 
the coalfields, and in red the ironfields of E. & W. What 
ports would be likely to receive iron ore from Spain and 
Sweden? 

6. Write a short account of the lesser mineral products 
of E. & W. 

7. Write a brief statement of the facts of the Yorkshire 
woollens industry,—sources of raw material, amount manu- 
factured, chief centres and seaport; also name two centres 
of woollen industry not in Yorkshire. 

8. On your sketch map mark the cities listed on P. 27, 
Col. 1, stating their special distinction in brackets. 


C. 

1. On a sketch map insert the seven features which 
ae England and Wales from surrounding lands. 

What commercial advantages has England due to the 
dias of its coast? 

8. On your sketch map mentioned in No. 1 mark 
the chief areas of farming activity, e.g., grain growing, 
hops, fruit, sheep-raising, etc. 

4. How do trawlers and drifters catch fish? 

5. Learn the location and importance of cities named 
on P. 282, Col. 2, (iron and ship-building centres). 

6. Draw a rapid ‘map of Lancashire showing the cot- 
ton industrial field, viz., the seaport, ship canal, inland port 
and other large centres. 

7. Draw a sketch of E. & W. to illustrate the leather 
and paper industries, showing chief centres, and indicating 
import and export by means of in-pointed and out-pointed 
arrows at appropriate ports. 

8. On your map insert the English Islands, marking 
their industrial importance. 


1. Compare the population of England and Wales, per 
square rail. with that of Canada. 

2. How has the coastline of E. & W. been affected by 
sinking? What effect have the strong tides? 

3. Write a short paragraph on the field, garden and 
orchard crops of E. & W. 

4. Name the chief varieties of fish, the chief fishing 
ground, and the two great fish ports of England. 

5. Write four good sentences.on the greatness of Bri- 
tain’s tron and steel exports. 
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6. In a paragraph give an account of Lancashire’s cot- 
ton industry, where raw material is obtained, where finished 
product goes, enormous size of the industry (number em- 
ployed and amount of output); also give two reasons why 
Lancashire gained the lead. 

7. On an outline map of E. & W. show the centres of 
industry mentioned on P. 235, with their speciality stated 
in brackets. 


8. Make a table of British industries like this: 


: Centres Markets 
Cotton Material Manchester,;Home peo-|L anc a - 
——land Black-|ple, India,|shire makes 
other hotjover half 
countries. jof world’s 
cotton 

goods. 


GRADE VIII GEOGRAPHY—INDIAN EMPIRE 
I.—Location. 

How would you go there from here? (three ways). If 
you went via Australia how many times would you cross 
the equator? How many via South Africa? Via Red Sea? 
Work on similar map study questions until pupils have in- 
formed themselves thoroughly as to exact location. Stress 
the fact of its lying evenly across Tr. of Cancer, hence 
northern part not utterly tropical. 

II.—Size. 

Correct misleading impressions of Mercator’s Projection 
maps. It is very nearly half the size of all Canada from 
U. S. to the Arctic, and its really habitable area must be 
almost equal to Canada’s. 

III.—Map Mastery. 

This is not hard to obtain. The teacher is well-advised 
to practise a simple sketch: 1, horizontal line; 2, oblique 
line to Cape Comorin; 3, oblique line to Ganges delta; 4, 
zigzag line to Malay Isthmus; 5, vertical line to N.E. Burma; 
6, horizontal to near Lucknow; 7, vertical to N.E. Kasmir; 
8, arc to Arabian Sea. (Line 7 directly above Cape Co- 
morin). Make addition of only the most obvious irregulari- 
ties of the coastline. When this sketch is mastered by the 
teacher it should be taugh very rapidly to the class by 
repeated dashing attempts (erasers forbidden). 
1V.—Mountains. 

Himalayas, and Hindu Kush form the ramparts of two 
enormous plateaux. Lying under, the lee of these India is 
protected from cold, drying winds, and her two main rivers 
are perpetually fed from their snows. What influence has 
the Vindhya barrier had upon racial distribution? (See 
ethnological map in red atlas). What mountain range has 
preserved the peninsula from being washed away? Notice 
the effect of the E. & W. Ghats, Vindhyas, Burmese Mts., 
Himalayas and Hindu Kush upon winter and summer rain- 
fall. The last named seems to stop no rain at all. Why? 
V.—Rivers. 

Do the Indus and Ganges have exactly the same climatic 
conditions as the Amazon? they had, what would you 
expect to find there? Actually there is less excessive rain- 
fall and less tropicai heat, so these basins are open to agri- 
culture of the most productive kinds. 

Notice three great deltas of low, rich land well water- 
ed—ideal for rice growing. 

VI.—Climate. 

It is well to ask pupils: “What things make a differ- 
ence to the climate of a country? ” requiring the answers: 
“Latitude, altitude, mountain shelter, prevailing winds and 
the manner of their approach to the mountains (pupils will 
say ‘the way they hit the mountains’), proximity or other- 
wise to great bodies of water.” Take up these factors one 
by one and build up a theory about India’s climate. Then 
explain the monsoons (see text, page 210); it is useless to 
talk about them without clear definition. See how the mon- 
soons make your theory partly wrong as to rainfall distri- 
bution. Account for the Gt. Indian Desert. 
VII.—Agriculture. 

Note.—Vast extent of low-lying land. 

Two-season rainfall of South India and Ceylon. 

Good irrigation facilities almost everywhere if 
needed. 

Ideal pastoral conditions in north. 

Good success in teaching field products may be obtain- 
ed by visualizing the activities of the natives and asking 
questions like this: “I see a hillside in Ceylon covered with 
lines of tall bushes from which the women pluck the newest 
leaves. What are the leaves?” That is rather juvenile 
perhaps, but it has more value than mere memorization of 
the word TEA. 


Product Raw Remarks 
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VIII.—Manufactures. 

Three causes obstructing the development of India’s 
great industrial possibilities: 

. It would wreck her household industries, on which 
many millions make a bare living. 

2. It would tend to degrade her population, which is 
not fitted to. stand the strain of industrial life. 

3. It would deprive Britain of great markets for her 
textiles and metal products. 
1X.—Population. 

Gather up the facts so far as they bear on the ques- 
tion: “What population can India support?” Vast extent, 
warm to hot climate, well-distributed moderate to heavy 
rainfall, good irrigation facilities, double growing season, 
wonderful fertility of alluvial valleys, tiny proportion of 
unexploitable mountain surface. 

Conditions favor a huge population, and it certainly is a 
huge one—320,000,000 or about 175 souls to the square 
mile. In the central region where nature is most generous, 
probably as many as 600 scratch an existence from every 
square mile. 

Note.—The above is not intended to be exhaustive, but 
suggestive. The most valuable elements of Geography are 
sound theorizing based on sufficient fact, and orderly visual 
memory. Verbal memorization is a waste of time since the 
superficial facts will most likely be obsolete in ten years’ 
ane and in any case the pupil will never need to know 
them. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE—COMBINED RURAL 
SCHOOL CLASS—GRADES V. TO VIII. 


A series of study questions designed to cover the course 
will be presented in the Helps Department for eight months 
beginning in this issue. The idea is, that children learn 
by searching the text.carefully for the information required, 
listening to the teacher’s explanation, and taking part in a 
class discussion far better than by memorizing “cut-and- 
dried” notes. Each of the questions we present here is 
framed for this kind of learning. 

Drill the Children in the Use of the Index. 

1. How many bones in the skeleton? Which of them 
are designed to protect vital organs (5)? What does the 
sternum protect? In what way is the vertebral column bet- 
ter than one long tube for protecting the spinal cord? Why 
are the bottom pairs of ribs left ‘floating’? How does a 
baby’s skull allow the brain to grow, and what does it do 
as the child grows up? 

2. What bones form the wrists and ankles? Why are 
they bunched there, rather than at the elbows and knees? 
What sort of joint are elbow and knee? To what bones 
is the humerus attached, and what sort of joint is it? How 
many ways can you move your arm? How many ways your 
forearm only? How many ways the lower part of the leg? 
How many ways the whole leg? To what bone is the femur 
attached, and what sort of joint is it? 

3. What would you do with a chicken bone to show 
that it contains both animal and mineral substances? Why 
are both of these necessary? What difference is there be- 
tween a child’s bones and a man’s, and why should there 
be a difference? What happens to a child whose bones 
have not enough mineral? How should such a trouble be 
corrected? 

4. What is cartilege and what is its use? How are the 
joints kept working smoothly? Does a machine make its 
own oil, and oil its own joints? What are ligaments and 
what are they for? 

First Aid to Bone and Joint Injuries. s 

5. How should you treat a sprained ankle or wrist? A 
dislocated joint (do you know what dislocated means?) A 
broken radius? A broken femur? There are SEVERAL 
important things to do in such cases. 


GRADE IX LITERATURE 
“IS IT GOING TO RAIN?” NOTE ON TEACHING 
METHOD. j 

The remark is sometimes made (rather as a denuncia- 
tion than as a request for information). “What can you 
do with stuff like that?”) We know what to do with stories 
like The Gold Bug. We can study the character portraits 
of The Club. We can map out the movements, and gather 
instances of the cool valor, of Smith-Dorrien. But what is 
to be done by way of organizing this gossipy monologue 
about weather—mostly wet? — , 

What would you do if you were privileged to listen to a 
racing enthusiast pouring out a life’s experience of turf- 
and-horse lore? Or if you could listen to a polar explorer 
yarning away in front of the open fire about the ship and 
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the fellows and the ice-fields with which he spent two win- 
ters? You would just listen and enjoy, mentally register- 
ing every thrill and marvel, wishing you could catch some 
of his quaint comparisons and expressive ‘‘shop’”’ phrases. 
You would not expect his talk to be perfect in point of 
unity, coherence and emphasis. You would just wish him 
to ramble on and not notice the time. 


This selection from Burroughs is not a speech or an 
essay. It is arm-chair talk of an out-of-doors enthusiast 
endowed with brilliant conversational gifts. He is a natur- 
alist, meteorologist, ethnologist, man of letters and jolly 
good company all in one; which description suggests, per- 
haps, the best way of tackling his work. We should use 
this selection as a fund of. material for the study not of 
rain but of Burroughs. 


1. The Naturalist. Enjoy the paragraph on page 82, 
with its easy digression from cyclones to hop-vines and the 
whimsical speculation as to the climbing habits of a hop- 
vine on the equator. 


2. The Meteorologist. Gather up the evidences that 
Burroughs knows his sky-signs and can classify clouds as a 
stockman can classify cattle. Study, for its graphic de- 
scription (not as General Science) the whole passage on 
the cyclone, pages 81 to 83. 


8. The Ethnologist. Burroughs is an amateur in this 
line, of course, but he gives an ingenious explanation of the 
differences of physique and mentality between John Bull 
and Uncle Sam. The former is of middle height, inclined 
to “tubbiness,’’ and rather rosy than brick-red; intellectual- 
ly direct but slow, perhaps a little stupid. The latter is 
tall and spare, bronze rather than red; intellectually keen 
and subtle but perhaps too devious. How far are these 
differences of feature and character due to the “Growing 
Weather’ in which the two types have matured? 


4. The Man of Letters. Literary and classical references 
(pages 70, 73, 77, 80, 86), are apt and entertaining. Bur- 
roughs’ own literary skill may be studied at its best in the 
descriptions of the Drought (pages 74 to 77) and the first 
spring rain (page 84). 


5. The -Astronomer. The paragraph on page 72— 
73 is a delicious example of wandering all over the lot, but 
it shows the author’s familiarity with the astronomical 
knowledge of his time and the wonderful versatility with 
which he could make almost anything in the universe “adorn 
his tale’ about so commonplace a thing as rain: One feels 
that he could quite easily illumine the subject with a dis- 
cussion on Bysantine Architecture, or relate the differences 
of Sanscrit and Italic writing to sunshine and shower, and 
“get away with it.” 


6. The Farmer. Find passages which illustrate Bur- 
roughs’ familiarity with problems of soil management (pages 
77 and 78) and with the weather theories of farmers (pages 
68, 69, 76, 85, 87). At least Burroughs is a farmer in his 
soul, for he revels in the soil, the rain soaking in, the 
hustle of haying, and the weather-sagacity of the husband- 
man. 


7. “Good Company.” We have already noticed Bur- 
roughs’ fine ability to talk of almost anything in an inter- 
esting way and quite appositely to the theme-of rain. His 
ability to tell a story well is shown in the ‘final passage. 
There is nothing intrinsically entertaining about a night in a 
rainstorm, but Burroughs makes it serve for three pages of 
vivid narrative—a Bach’s Fugue of the elements interlaced 
with camp-fire humor. 


It is useless to make the selection a manual on weather. 
New England weather phenomena are not entirely similar 
to those up here. But charm of personality, wealth of ex- 
perience and fine vigor of speech are not limited to time or 
place, and it is these that we should look for and reveal 
to the pupils in the study of this selection. 


SOME INTERESTING PROBLEMS 


1. “I will engage you,” said the manager, “at a half- 
yearly salary of 500 with a half-yearly increase of $50; or, 
if you prefer it, at a yearly salary of $1,000 with a yearly 
increase of $200.” Which did the clerk choose, and why? 
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(Grades VII and VIII Arithmetic). Be careful now! 

2. Two farm wives have each sold 28 turkeys for $60. 
Mrs. Wood now sells her one remaining turkey for $28, 
while Mrs. Schofield sells her 4 remaining turkeys for a 
total of $36. Which lady has made the better average price? 


3. In each of two differently furnished offices there are 
ordinary chairs and three-legged stools. If in each office 
all the legs had been stools, all the stools had been chairs, 
and all the chairs had been thrown outside, then there 
would have been 100 too many legs in each office. How 
were the two offices furnished? (No cognizance is taken 
of human legs in this problem). There are 4 possible com- 
binations of chairs and stools. Second year Algebra. 


4. Hypothesis: 2 equals 3. 2 — 5/2 equals 3 — 5/2 
Squaring, 4 — 10 plus 25/4 equals 9 — 15 plus 25/4 
4 — 10 plus 64 equals 9 — 15 plus 6% 
4 equals 3. 
Hypothesis verified correct. 


5. Suppose a steel band has been fitted close round the 
earth’s surface at the equator. The band is cut at one 
point and an extension of one yard is welded in. How far 
will the band now stand out from all points of the equator? 
(Answer: 5.73 ins.). 


SUGGESTIONS FOR POSTERS IN ART 


To the teacher whose artistic inspirations tend to dry up 
under the stress of overwork we offer the following sug- 
gestions for poster topics in Grade VII upwards. 


1. Join the Wheat Pool. A Grade VIII boy worked this 
out splendidly using an elevator and a line of grain cars 
for his picture. The elevator was hard, but he drew the 
lower and upper sections as two rect. solids using the 
simple perspective rules; and tried out the roof and shoulder 
lines until they “looked right.” The cars were all govern- 
ed by the two Vanishing Points, with circles for wheels. No 
need for elaborate detail. 


2. Banff, Queen of the Rockies. The whole poster may 
be a landscape with the ‘‘message”’ set on the wash in bold 
contrast. Sky, two or three mountain masses in back- 
ground, lake with far shore forming horizon, knoll sloping 
down from left with log cabin and a curl of smoke rising 
clear through top of picture, knolls sloping down from right 
with twin pines soaring out of the picture. 


8. Visit Asia via C.P.R. Line. The Taj Mahal, very 
slightly simplified from the geography text, makes a gorge- 
ous illustration done in tints and shades of blue and orange. 
One of my pupils tried red and green, but that was not 
tropical enough. 


4, Come-to-Church Sunday. A picture of an Old 
Country church, ivy-covered with a foliage background. The 
building will be a fairly easy perspective exercise; detail 
should be avoided as far as possible. Lawn in foreground 
with gravel drive forming a very broad inverted wedge. 
(Very few pupils can be persuaded to make the near end 
of a road half wide enough. To persuade them, have them 
stand on a road looking through the finder of a camera). 


5. See Europe—Cunard Line. Another travel poster 
showing a great liner at sea. The geography text has at 
least one good steamship picture which may be adapted. 
The suggestion of strange lands may be given by a point 
of land peeping into the picture at sky line, with domes and 
spires in silhouette. 


6. Same as 5. A picture of Naples in “Highroads of 
Geography” may be used. The buildings can be simplified, 
and coloring be reduced to complementary or split comple- 
mentary scheme. 


NOTE:—The above posters have all been very success- 
fully done by rural children under 15 years. 
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FOUR ALGEBRA REVIEW SETS—FIRST MONTH 
(Suitable for mounting on card and adding to equipment) 


A. 





14 x2 12 
1. When x equals 5, simplify — x + 38x + --- + — 
15 5 x 
2. Express m ft. in ins., 20a mins. in hrs., x+y pts. in 


gals. 
8. At m dollars per cwt., what is the value of x tons of 


cement? 

4. What is the sum of the 5 integers below n? above 
n-8? 

5. A box is m ft. deep, b times as long. as deep, 4/5 as 
wide as deep. What is its volume? 

6. Solve: 


2 4 
— (x — 1) equals 4; 7 (8x — 1) equals 21; . — 5 
3 


equals 3. 
7. Write down as equations, and solve: 
(a) What must 17 be deducted from to leave 11? 
(b) By what amount must 29 be increased to make 
43? 
(c) What number, doubled, is 13 less than 47? | 
(d) What number is quadrupled by adding 21 to it? 
8. The half, fourth and sixth parts of a number together 
make 33. What is the number? 
9. Is 8 a root of 3 (x — 1) equals 2 (2x — 3) — 4? 
10. The sum of $1,770 is divided among Tom, Bill and 
Jim; Tom gets twice as much as Jim, and Bill gets $90 
more than Jim. What amount does each get? 


B. 
b? 12 3b 1 
1. Evaluate — +— +—-+-—b_ when b equals 4. 
8 b2 6 4 
n Ib. in oz. 
8b sq. ft. in sq. yds. 
c+d wks. in days. 
8. At m ft. per second, how long will a train take to go 
4 n miles? 
4. Find the sum of n, the 2 integers below it and the 
3 above it. 
5. A tank is m yds. long, m ft. wide, m ins. deep. What 
is its volume in cu. ft.? 
6. Solve 5 (3x+4) equals 20; 6 (x—3) equals 24; 
2 (2x—2) equals 6. 
7. Write down as equations, and solve: 
(a) What must be added to 17 to make 36? 
(b) By what amount must $33 be decreased to leave 
9 


2. Express 


“(e) What number, multiplied by 9, is less by 4 than 
> 


(d) Five times what number is 17 in excess of 38? 

8. A number increased by its third and fifth parts equals 
46. Find the number. 

9. Is 6 a root of 4 (5x—4) equals 2x+1? 

10. Jones, Brown and Barnes went into partnership, 
Jones contributing 50 per cent. more capital than Barnes, 
and Brown contributing as much as the others combined. 
Their capital totalled $8,000. What was the share of each? 
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‘'e. 
12 m 8m m3 


1. Find the value of — + — + —+ — when m equals 6. 
m2 6 4 4m 


x 
2. Express: m ins. in yds., — hrs. in mins., b+2c acres 
5 


in sq. rods. 

8. If d pounds of flax make a bushel, how many pounds 
are there in e gallons? 

4. Find the sum of the 5 even integers above 2n. Be- 
low 2n. 

5. x builders worked 2y days for z hours each day. Find 
their total wages ati $14 per hour. 

6. Solve: 7x—5 equals 2; 5/6 (7x—-2) equals 10; 
®x+17 equals 8. 

7. Write down as equations, and solve: 

(a) Forty is greater by 16 than what number? 

(b) What number decreased by 15 equals —8? 

(c) What number trebled is less by 7 than 34? 

(d) Six times the excess of a number over 8 is equal 
to 18. What is the number? 

8. Solve: 17x—8 equals 5 (2+2x) + 3. 

9. A man was half as old as his father and seven times 
as old as his son. Their combined ages were 110 years. 
How old was each? 

10. In my accounts for the year I find my clothes cost 
$120 more than my insurance, and my hotel accommodation 
twice as much as my clothes. The three items totalled $860. 
How much was each? 


a 4a 
1. Evaluate: — + (8a)2 + — + — 
6 az a 


when a equals 3. 


a 

2. Express 7 tons in lbs.; 48x ins. in ft.; m—n wks. in 

days. 
Z 

8. A wall x yds. long, 2y ins. wide, - ft. high is built of 
stone blocks 3my cu. ins. in volume. How many blocks are 
needed? 

4. Add the 5 odd integers below 2n to the 8 even in- 
tegers above 2n. 

5. Find the interest on m dollars for be yrs. at x per 
cent. 

6. Solve: 4 (x+8) equals 18; 3/7x+9 equals 33; 
11m+13 equals —9. 

7. Write down as equations and solve: 

(a) If a number is increased by 7 the result is 23. 
What is the number? 

(b) What number when diminished by 9 equals —4? 

(c) What number is trebled by adding 18? 

(d) What number when halved is less than 20 by 18? 

8. Tom, Dick and Harry are respectively 4, 1/5, 1/20 of 
their father’s age. The combined ages of all four are 60 
years. How old is each? (Put x equals Harry’s age). 

9. Determine whether 4 or 3 is a root of 7 (4x—9) 
equals 3 (138 — 2x). 

10. A piano was sold for $526.50 at a gain of 17 per 
cent. on cost. What was the cost? 


Five Stories of Solid Comfort 40 Baths 


Radio Receiving and Broadcasting Station C.F.C.K. 


Telephone 6101 


ROYAL GEORGE HOTEL 


10ist Street, Edmonton, Alta. 
Our own Dining Room is noted for its good food and courteous service 
Free Busses to and from Hotel to all Depots 


—— RATES —— 
For One Person For Two Persons 


Detached Bath.. ..$1.50 to $2.00 Detached Bath....$2.50 to $3.00 
Private Bath 2.50 to 3.00 Private Bath...... 3.00 to 4.00 


R. E. NOBLE, Manager, Royal George and Leland Hotels 














The Quickest Way 
to Teach Shorthand 


Is to teach the principles in the order in which they are used in writing the words 


of highest frequency. 


The new editions of the three basic texts of Gregg Shorthand—the Manual, 


Speed. Studies, and Progressive Exercises—give the student the outlines for the five 


thousand words of highest frequency (Horn List) in the order of their importance 


The Manual places the major emphasis on the first three thousand words. The tests 
in Progressive Exercises ate based on the fourth and fifth thousand words. Speed 
Studies, with its supplementary drills and graded dictation, covers the entire five 


thousand words. 


Use these three Anniversary Editions with your next beginning class and you 
will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with which a useful stenographic skil! 


may be developed. 


The Three Basic Theory Books of Gregs Shorthand 
1929 Anniversary Editions 


1. THE THEORY TEXT 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 


2. THE COMPANION TEXT 
Gregg Speed Studies, Part I 


3. THE TEST BOOK 
Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand 


Write for course of study based on these three new books. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPAN) 


57 Bloor Street, West TORON’ 
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Prepare for the better ~ the towns and cities-—higher salaries, easier work, broader 
~iessional and social life 


second Class Teachers Fail 


Last. year a large number of teachers were appointed to the town and city stil. ‘Practically: ; 
-- ali these appointments were made from First Class Teachers. Professional standards are 


davalicing. Second Class Teachers are under a heavy handican. 


GET YOUR FIRST CLASS STANDING 


W.C.L CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


READ THESE FACTS: 


All W.C.1, instructors have had years of successful teaching experience. 

All W.C., instructors are outstanding specialists. 

All W.C.L instructors are now teaching in the city High Schools. 

The W.-G.I. system of instruction gives you a sound education, 

The W.C.E, guarantee ensures your success on the Departmental Examinations. 

The W.C.1. prices are reasonable—$15 per course (French Ili $18). Terms may be arranged. 
The W.C.I. Gorrespendence School is organized to give professional service to teachers. 


Student Department 


In the smaller schools it is impossible to teach all units of the High School course.” Very often the matriculati , student 
is unable to get his languages. HELP THESE STUDENTS. Tell them about the W.C.1. CORRS OOL. 
They can take ALL High School courses from us. 


Perhaps you know an ambitious boy or girl who cannot attend High School. Tell them they ean get an education from es 
the W.C.i. CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


EDMONTON AGENT “ 


MR, W. LARUE SMITH has been appointed our Edmonton Agent. Please write or phone Mr. Smith forinformetion . {i> 
regarding W.C.I. Correspondence Courses, or for an appointment to inspect the W.C.¥. manuals. ae: 


ADDRESS: 10822 123rd STREET PHONE 82943 


WESTERN CANADA — 
INSTITUTE LTD. 


CALGARY, ALBERTA 


Clip the Coupon | 
WESTERN CANADA INSTITUTE, LIMITED 
18 Mackie Block, Calgary, Alberta 
Gentlemen: Without placing me under any obligation whatsoever please send. me information about the W.C.1. 
Correspondence. School, 
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DOUGLAS COMPANY, ED 








